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racter of the people, as I advanced into the) 
interior of the country, there being a greater 
proportion with the small aquiline nose, and 
fine arched eyebrow, than any other. This 
remark may be more particularly applied to 
that powerful tribe, called the Nottakhaitzii, 
celebrated as being the bravest, handsomest, 
and purest race among the Circassians; and 
who still preserve the tradition that their an- 
cestors came from beyond the seas. Were it 
not that we are ascending into the regions of 
fable, we might almost suppose them to be 
descended from a remnant of the Trojans. * * 
* Owing to their robust frames, and tem- 
perate manner of living, the Caucasians gene- 
rally attain an advanced age, their diseases 
being neither numerous nor dangerous. This 
we must attribute, independently of their 
simple diet, to their constant exercise, pure air, 
freedom from anxiety, and exemption from 
every employment not congenial with health. 
The more I see of the Caucasians, the more I 
am convinced, notwithstanding the bad charac. ; 
ter they bear abroad, that they are naturally a 
kind-hearted people; and though travellers, 
no doubt, have had abundant reason to com- 
plain of their brigandage, this does not emanate 
from cruelty, but long-established usage. ‘This 
sanctions the custom, that every foreigner who 
enters their country, without placing himself 
under the protection of a chief, who will be 
answerable for his good conduct, becomes the | 
property of the first Circassian who chooses to} 
seize him as a slave. This chief, or elder, 
receives the appellation of Konak. On the 
other hand, the traveller who, on entering the 
country conforms to the above rule, may con- 
fide to the care of a Circassian not only his 
property but his life; and any one of these 
people would, if it were necessary, die in his 
defence. In short, in all my wanderings, and 
they have been not a few, [ never found the | 
inhabitants of any country more hospitable, | 
generous, courteous, or courageous. Remember, | 
however, that these commendations are only | 
deserved by the Circassian so long as he is} 
among his own people; for, when at enmity | 
with a neighbouring tribe, or engaged in war, 
he is a most reckless robber; a natural conse- | 
quence of the belief in which he has been | 
educated, that to plunder adroitly and success. | 
fully, isa part of military discipline.” 
The following remarks are suggested by fur- | 
ther travel through the country, and more time | 
for observing its peculiarities. | 
‘** Here I was made acquainted with theirman- | 
ner of procuring sugar, which is derived from | 
the walnut-tree, that flourishes here in extra-' 
ordinary perfection. During spring, just as | 
the sap is rising, the trunk is pierced, and a| 
spigot left in it for some time. When this is | 
withdrawn, a clear sweet liquor flows out, | 
which is left to coagulate; and on some occa- 
sions they refine it. For diseases of the lungs | 
and general debility, they consider it a most 
valuable medicine. Clarified honey, bleached 
in the sun till it becomes quite white, is another 
substitute for sugar. ea ° 
** The most common musical instruments I 
observed among them, were the two-stringed 
lyre and a sort of pipe: the latter is sometimes 
made of silver, or any other metal, and, not 
unfrequently, from the large canes that grow 
in the marshes near the Kouban. The form 
is not less curious than the mode of playing on 
it, and the sounds it produces. The length is 
about two feet, with only three finger-holes at 
the lower extremity; and the month-piece, 
projecting about an inch in length, being open 
at each side, the performer presses it against 





the roof of his mouth, when it gives forth 
sounds similar to those of a bagpipe. Some- 
times I have seen them play a sort of march on 
two of these at the same time, which was by 
no means disagreeable to the ear. I have also 
observed the harp in use, but it is not national ; 
neither is the drum, nor the tambourine ; the 
performers on these instruments being gene- 
rally wandering Calmucks, or gipsies. I was 
much pleased with the originality of the Cir- 
cassian melodies; and the music, when com- 
pared with that of the Tartars and Turks, is 
harmonious enough. Their ka-ri-ra, a boat 
song, chanted by the whole population, is ad- 
mirable ; also a sort of march, performed on 
the pipe: but their greatest favourites are the 
war songs, generally sung in chorus while 
marching, when the woods and mountains re- 
echo the martial strain, and the enthusiasm of 
the people is excited to a degree only found 
in an eastern clime. Their songs usually refer 
to some victory obtained over the Cossacks or 
the fana Muscov ; or are expressive of an ani- 
mated call to battle.” Thus :— 
** War Song. 
Hark! oh, hark! the fife and drum! 
Onward, on the Cossacks come; 


Sound the war-cry, sword and lance 
Gleam in air, advance, advance ! 


Raise, oh, raise the banner high! 
Arm! arm all, for Attégh¢i ! 

Guard the valley, guard the dell! 
Hearth and home, farewell, farewell ! 


We will dare the battle strife, 
We will gladly peril life; 
Death or liberty’s the cry! 
Win the day, or nobly die! 


Who would fly when danger calls ? 
Freemen’s hearts are freedom’s walls ! 
Heav’n receives alone the brave— 
Angels guard the patriot’s grave ! 


Beats there here a traitor’s heart, 
Duped by wily Muscov art, 

Who his land for gold would give ? 
Let him die, or childless live! 


Hark ! oh, hark ! the cannons roar ! 

Foe meets foe, to part no more! 

Quail, ye slaves, ‘neath freemen’s glance ! 
Victory’s ours !—advance! advance!” 

Our ‘next is a notice of some antiquities :— 
“While wandering through the valleys, I 
frequently found tumuli, similar to those of 
Krim-Tartary, except that here they are more 
varied in their form, and of larger dimensions ; 
sometimes composed of earth, resembling beau- 
tiful green hills; sometimes girt by a stone 
wall, and sometimes nothing better than a vast 
heap of loose stones ; and, to give you an idea 
of their great antiquity, I have generally found 
them crowned by a majestic oak, which, to 
judge from the parent stem, must have been at 
least a descendant of the third or fourth gene- 
ration. The traditions of the natives give no 
other explanation as to their origin and pur- 
port, than that they were the burial-places of 
the people who occupied the country previous to 
themselves, and that it was only distinguished 
warriors who were entitled to such a sepulchre. 
however, most certain it is, they have no fea- 
ture in common with those of the Circassians of 
the present day, whose mode of interment only 
differs from that of the Turks in the single cir- 
cumstance that the grave of the warrior chief is 
generally covered either with a wooden roof, or 
a large stone slab, intended to shelter the wan- 
derer alike from the tempest and the burning 
rays of the sun. The only indication we have 
of the sort of people that inhabited the Cau- 
easus in days of old, is, now and then, an an- 
tique statue of common stone, rudely carved, 
representing a human figure, of either sex, with 
a large head, flat breast, short neck, broad face, 
high cheek bones, and flat nose, exactly like a 
Calmuck ; and the head-dress is precisely simi- 
lar to that worn by a Calmuck woman of the 





present day. Being extremely desirous of 
opening a tumulus, I at length, after repeated 
solicitations, obtained the consent of my Ko. 
nak ; but, alas! not a single Circassian could 
be prevailed on to assist in so dreadful an enter. 
prise as to invade the rights of the demon that 
guarded the treasure, consequently, I was 
obliged to resign every hope of gratifying my 
curiosity. To this singular superstition, so 
prevalent, also, among the ‘Turks and Tartars, 
we may principally attribute the circumstance 
that the tumuli of these countries have been 
left to the present day unmolested. I had, 
however, the pleasure of descending into the in. 
terior of one, during my rambles on the coast, 
near Soudjouk Kale. To judge from its ap- 
pearance, and the age of the trees that had 
sprung up on the excavated earth in the vi- 
cinity, it must have been opened some centuries 
ago, most probably by the Genoese. On ex. 
amination, I discovered a few fragments of un- 
glazed terra cotta vases, containing charcoal 
and earth, remarkable neither for beauty of de- 
sign nor elegance of form. There were also 
strewed about several pieces of white sea-weed, 
of the same species as that I had seen in the 
tumuli of Krim-Tartary. Nevertheless, the 
interior of this differed not only from those of 
that country in the construction—in the vases 
being less beautiful, but in the circumstance 
that the entrance was placed due east; pro. 
bably originating in a superstitious feeling of 
the people for the glorious luminary of day, 
Whether this arose from accident or intention, 
I cannot determine ; it may, nevertheless, serve 
as a guide to future travellers in their research. 
The interior consisted of a large arched vault, 
built of cut stone, united without cement ; and, 
from the skill displayed in the construction, 
and the admirable turn of the arch, there was 
sufficient evidence to prove that it must have 
been the work of a people far advanced in the 
arts of civilised life. ‘That they were a people 
wealthy and powerful, is equally apparent ; for, 
who can behold one of those mountains, raised 
to immortalise the memory of the illustrious 
dead, without being astonished at the prodi- 
gious Jabour and enormous expense that must 
have been incurred in erecting one? And 
what monument could any people raise to the 
memory of their forefathers so simple and en- 
during ? for while the vast and sumptuous edi- 
fice, the triumphal arch, even the gigantic py- 
ramid, have crumbled, and continue crumbling, 
into dust,—these alone have remained un- 
changed for ages, and will continue to the end 
of time; appearing as if left to mark the path 
of the first inhabitants of the earth, as they 
passed onward from the East to people the more 
distant parts of the globe.” 

We conclude with a general description of 
the habits of the people; and a particular 
description of their simple marriage cere- 
monies. 

“ The general food of the Circassians differs 
little from that of the ‘T'artars who inhabit the 
mountainous parts of the Crimea ; mutton, kid, 
fowls, rice, buck-wheat, millet, dried fruits, and 
honey, form the principal ingredients of the 
cuisine. Fish, notwithstanding it abounds in 
the Euxine, and in the rivers of the country, I 
never found served at their tables. Almost 
every species of game is eaten, except the boar 
and porcupine; and, like the Turks, they are 
accustomed to season their meat somewhat too 
plentifully with capsicums. The quantity ot 
raw cucumbers consumed by the whole popula- 
tion is astonishing: they may be seen eating 
them during the whole day. Unlike ours, the 
rind is perfectly white; and although they 
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grow to a prodigious size and length, yet they 
retain all the crispness and flavour peculiar to a 
young cucumber. During the summer, quan- 
tities are collected and preserved in salt for the 
winter, in the same manner as the Germans do 
saur-kraut. The tendrils and young fruit of 
the pumpkin are also much in demand. These 
are boiled, and eaten with butter, salt, and cap- 
sieums. I frequently partook of this vegetable, 
when I found it by no means despicable. Wild 
asparagus, carrdt, and the leaves of the dan- 
delion, are held in high estimation. The honey 
is indebted for its very superior quality and 
flavour to the wild thyme, and other aromatic 
flowers of the mountains, upon which the bees 
feed; and forms a most important article in the 
husbandry and cuisine of a Circassian. It is 
not only eaten in the comb, but used in a great 
variety of dishes. Their mode of keeping the 
bees is extremely simple: sometimes a hive is 
plaited together from the bark of the linden, 


into a cylinder-like form, of six or seven inches | 


in diameter; but, most generally, the bark of a 
young tree is preferred, the extremities of which 
are closed up, and placed horizontally in piles 


desolate regions. While bivouacking, it is an| Personal Memoirs and Correspondence of Co- 
interesting sight to see hundreds seated around| Jonel Charles Shaw, K.C.T.S., &¢., com- 
their fires, each with his little casserole, pre-| prising a Narrative of the War in Portugal 
paring his slender repast, which, from their! and Spain, from its Commencement in 1831, 
temperate habits, they enjoy with as keen a| 0 the Dissolution of the British Legion in 
relish as the professed gourmand of Europe! 1837. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1837. Colburn. 
wonld the most récherché viands of the cuisine.” | A GALLANT; intelligent, and honourable Scots- 
Marrying—“* When the accepted lover has man, who has seen much of the world, and, as 
fulfilled his engagements, or given security for | an officer, much dashing service, could not give 
their performance, arrangements are made for an account of his personal ‘* whereabouts,” 
‘the marriage ; the girl is decked in all her finery, | without furnishing a narrative of much curious 
‘and completely covered by a long white veil, | and entertaining matter. Such is the work 
| which, among the wealthy, is flowered with gold) before us; and, with the autumnal holidays 
‘or silver. A friend of the bridegroom officiates | before our readers (if the approaching political 
jas bridesman, and gajlops away with the girl | turmoil will allow of any holiday-making), we 
'to the house of some rélative where the wedding | can safely recommend it to their attention, as a 
is to be celebrated. On arriving at their desti-| pleasant and excellent passe-temps. For our- 
nation, the bride is received by the matron of | selves, we shall meddle little with the wars 
{the house with all the solemnity observed on | which occupy three-fourths of the volumes (and 
such an important occasion. She is then con-| the two contain 1160 pages), for we have already 
! ducted to the apartment destined for the happy |gone through them with several campaigner- 
pair, where she is left alone, with a bundle of|authors; and we are not of that squad who 
|pine torches, or a fire of the same material ;| like to fight all our battles o’er again. 
| the replenishing of which, so as to preservea| Young Shaw was, he tells us, fond of fishing 





continued blaze until the arrival of her des- 


upon each other. When detaching the bees 
from the hive, they use a little burned straw 
instead of sulphur. Wines, spirituous liquors, 


tined lord, is an indispensable duty. This is 
‘done to prevent the entrance of any super- 
natural enemy, who might be tempted to run 
even the boza of the Tartars and Turks, called | away with the prize. We must not, however, | 
here bak-sima, is rarely used by the Circassians, | forget to mention, that an elderly matron, one 
their favourite beverage being the skhow; a! who usually officiates on such occasions, after 
species of sour-milk, peculiar to the East, ' the entrance of the bride, performs the mystic! 
and which I found to be a most healthy,|/ceremony of walking three times round the| 
refreshing, and agreeable beverage, during’ nuptial-bed, repeating the words of some charm | 
my travels in these countries. Fresh milk | in Arabic, commencing with the head, and 
(séx¢nd) is never used by the Circassians, being | finishing with the feet; after which she places 
considered unwholesome, and certain to origi-|three earthenware pots, filled with corn, at 


in his boyhood ; and fancying that the lawyers’ 
long vacation would enable him most readily 
to gratify that piscatorial taste, he began life 
with the study of the law. Discovering, how- 
ever, that to barb and torture men, to hook 
and play them, to look at and enjoy their dying 
struggles, was not quite so compatible as he 
had imagined with the like procedure towards 
trout and salmon, he abandoned the law for the 
army, and became himself a lobster in the dis- 
tinguished 52d regiment, in January 1813. 
He was employed under Lord Lynedoch in the 
expedition against Bergen-op-Zoom and Ant- 


nate fevers : hence they are accustomed to boil 
it every morning and evening after the cows 


are milked, and, when cool, mixing with it a 


little of the old skhon. In three or four hours 
afterwards it becomes thick, and fit for use ; 
and, when flavoured with a little rose-water 
and sugar, or indeed in any form whatever, it 


'the head, foot, and side, in each of which a|werp; but had not the good fortune to be pre- 
lamp is Jeft burning. The happy moment,!sent at Waterloo. After the peace, he settled 
| midnight, having arrived, the bridegroom!as a wine-merchant in Edinburgh ; and tired 
mounts his horse, and seeks his friend, who, in| of this at length, took an interesting pedestrian 
|the interim, takes up his abode in the neigh-/tour through France ; and thence visited Savoy, 
\bouring woods. On being introduced to his| Switzerland, Bavaria, the Tyrol, and Italy ; 
| bride elect, he draws his poniard, and instantly | and in Sept. 1831 returned to his native land. 


isa most grateful and refreshing drink. Even| performs the ceremony, so peculiar to the/It is from his marches, and long continental 


now, I recall with gratitude the deliciously cool 
draught, which I frequently drank, while suffer. 
ing from a heat of at least 40 degrees of Reaumur. 
It is worthy of remark, that the skhou alone 
gives to the milk that peculiarly agreeable taste 
which we find in the East; and preserves it, 
during the hottest weather, in a fit state for 
drinking. From whence the skhou had its 
origin, is a matter of great contention among 
the people of the East. The Turks and Tartars, 
who call it yaourte, say, in accordance with 
their traditions, that the Almighty himself re- 
vealed the knowledge of its use to Abraham, 
who transmitted the art of preparing it to pos- 
terity ; while the Circassians, and, I believe, 
the Arabs, contend that Hagar, when driven 
from the house of her lord, and fainting with 
heat and thirst in the desert, was presented by 
angels with a cup of the oriental nectar: from 
which time it has been preserved to the present 
day, as a corrective to the milk. However, be 
this as it may, the skhon constitutes the prin- 
cipal article in the food of a Circassian : boiled 
with millet, or maize, it forms his breakfast ; 
while his pilaff, at noon and evening meal, are 
ulike mixed with it. During winter, that the 
supply should be unfailing, it is preserved in 
tubs, with a little salt, when it forms a con- 
sistency like curd. Next to skhou, the article 
of food most necessary to these primitive people 
is millet — without which, and a bottle of their 
favourite beverage, no Circassian ever leaves 
home; and as flint and steel form an indis- 
pensable part of his travelling apparatus, he is 


never at a loss for subsistence, even in the most}, 


whole of the Caucasian tribes, of cutting open | walk, that we select the following illustrations. 
the corset that has confined her form from in-| At Yprés we are told of a curious custom, the 
fancy. It is owing to this singular custom of| origin of which is lost in a night of antiquity, 
wearing the corset, that we so frequently see | so dark as to be impenetrable even to the eyes 
the countenances of the young girls sallow and | of a cat. 
unhealthy in Circassia, and their forms often| ‘ A cat is taken to the top of the high steeple 
ill-shaped ; for it is not until being divested of | in the square ; about twenty blown bladders are 
the virginal corset, that they expand into what | then attached to its body, when it is flung into 
nature had jntended them to be. No other|the street below. The poor creature sails 
ceremony is observed at a Circassian bridal,| quietly and slowly through the air, mewing 
except feasting and merry-making. At the| piteously all the while. As it approaches the 
break of day the youth departs with his wife,|earth, all hands are extended ready to seize it, 
presents her to his parents, and she is installed | for the lucky person is free from municipal taxes 
in the dwelling appropriated for her near their| during the ensuing year. The cat’s claws and 
house; but, according to the custom of the! feet are left at liberty ; and it sometimes hap- 
people, her husband never visits her except by) pens that the happy man who is to pay no taxes 
stealth,—a degree of disgrace being attached to | gets well scratched for his pains.”’ 
the man who devotes his time to the society of, | Nevertheless, the cat in preference to the 
his wife. Polygamy is allowed; but a Cir-| tax-gatherer, against the world! Our next is 
cassian is generally contented with one wife; an ingenious anecdote of smuggling. 
or, at most, two.” “¢ St. Maloes was, during the war, noted for 
It is with difficulty we can bring ourselves to| the number of its privateers, and for the bold- 
close here, having merely strung together a few | ness of the sailors. They were, and still are, 
striking passages; and left we know not how| smugglers. ‘heir method of smuggling French 
many valuable matters untouched. The spread-| gloves was clever. They wrote to their friends 
ing of the independent flag of Circassia is alone | in England, giving them notice, on such a day, 
a scene of animation to inspire enthusiasm: but|a boat would leave St. Maloes with a cargo of 
the whole—the mixture of manners, which | right-hand gloves, and would put herself in 
remind us strongly of the earliest Eastern, of | the way, so as to be captured by one of the 
the most warlike Roman, of our own Feudal! English cruisers. The boat sailed, was cap- 
times—presents a series of pictures hardly to be | tured, and, to the astonishment of the captors, 
surpassed in interest. | was found full of gloves only for the right hand. 
At this time little was known of France, and 
ithe custom of the French wearing only one 





| glove was quite like their niggardliness ; so the 
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gloves were exposed for sale at the Custom- 
house, and sold as waste stuff for a mere trifle 
to the English smuggler, who immediately, on 
making the purchase, sent intimation to France. 
His friends there instantly load a boat at Cher- 
bourg with left-hand gloves, and despatch her 
with orders to be captured. ‘This of course 
happens ; she is carried into another English 
port, and the left-hand gloves are exposed for 
sale, and again bought in for a trifle by the 
friend or partner of the smuggler who bought 
the right-hands. ‘Thus the smugglers obtain a 
cargo of gloves for almost nothing.” 

We can hardly consider this the practice of 
Scriptural charity ; for, evidently, their right 
hands know very well what their left are doing. 
But allons! In his travels, the author tells us, 

** Next to the abuse of Sir Hudson Lowe, the 
French indulge in attacks on Sir Walter Scott, 
whom they do not hesitate to designate, very 
unjustly, as being ready to sacrifice truth at 
the shrine of those who are in power. They 
read his novels, perhaps, more than the Eng- 
lish, and admire them as much. ‘They know 
every particular of his private history, and 
blame him much for omitting the name of Sir 
John Moore, in his poem written for the be- 
nefit of the Spaniards. Sir John Moore is al- 
ways spoken of in France as the best English 
general; and they say Sir Walter neglected 
him in order to please Lord Castlereagh. Ina 
word, all parties shamefully agree in abuse of 
him for his Life of Napoleon.” 

Nor is this surprising. National vanity can 
make a tolerably flattering story out of the 
glorious victory of Corunna, because it was the 
end of a retreat, and could not be followed up 
offensively ; whereas Waterloo, not to mention 
any of Wellington’s Spanish triumphs, are too 
intractable to be moulded even by French in- 
genuity into agreeable fictions. As for the Life 
of Napoleon, it has its faults; but its truths 
are as unpalatable as its mistakes to the majority 
of French readers. 

But to come to more useful and less dis- 
putable matters, our author gives a receipt for 
avoiding thirst : indeed, he gives two receipts ; 
for in one he states that wetting the legs affords 
much relief; and again, 

*¢ To prevent thirst in hot weather, nothing 
is better than to take a great quantity of fresh 
butter with your bread at breakfast. Avoid 
drinking water as you would poison ; in short, 
drink as little as ible of any thing, and do 
not give way to the first sensation of thirst.”* 

Our next quotation furnishes the interesting 
details of a visit to the celebrated monastery of 
La Trappe. 

“In a short time” (says Colonel Shaw) 1 
saw an extensive sheet of water, with a build- 
ing on one side. A dog to bark furi- 
ously, when a man, covered with a dark, short, 
brownish cloak, a large cowl of the same colour, 
stockings which had once been white, and 
wooden shoes, came forward, and made signs 





* Have our readers heard aught of a pag Sone mage od 
individual now on a professional visit to London, of the 
name of Gardner? Among his other remarkable lessons 
for the benefit of mankiud, he suggests a very simple 
remedy for thirst, which is in the power of every y, 
without apparatus, accidental circumstance, or trouble. 
But his grand panacea is one by which sleep may be 
wooed and won by the most restless and disturbed. It is 
too important a subject, however, to be discussed in a 
note; and we only mention it to say, that the secret has 
been communicated to us (under the usual stipulations), 
and that we have every reason to believe that it will be 
very generally efficacious. We abstain from more till 
further trial enables us to speak positively of so easy, and 

so blessed, a boon ; for if, as Sancho says, ‘‘ Blessed 

the man who first invented sleep, it covers us all over 
like a mantle;” what shall we say of the man who in- 
5 rag us how to pull on this delightful cloak at all 
tunes, 


whenever we please !— Fa. Lit. Gaz, 





to me to enter the porter’s lodge. I was then, 
by signals, handed over to another person simi- 
larly dressed, and by him conducted’ into the 
saloon of the monastery. There the questions, 
Are you a Catholic or Protestant ? and, How 
long do you intend to gratify them with your 
company ? are immediately put. My cicerone 
then retired and left me alone. Ina short time, 
one of the Trappists, dressed in a white flannel 
cloak and black cowl, with white stockings and 
wooden shoes, came to do the honours of the 
house. Remarking that my shoes were wet 
and dirty, he begged me to change them, at 
the same time regretting that dinner was over. 
As, however, they supped early (at five o'clock), 


wine or beer to refresh myself. He was a nice 


most insinuating manners. 


and expressly commanded not to speak. 


which is a very simple building. Here nota 
word is allowed to be spoken. My guide re- 


in prayer. 


having a name on it, which must be assumed 
from the Scriptures, or the History of the Cru- 


mattrass, a very narrow coarse blanket, a straw 


coverlet. I should suspect they sleep in their 
clothes. We are led to suppose that Trappists 
have once been gentlemen : but from the abso- 
lute dirt which they allow to be around them, 
I think they never can have been accustomed 
to cleanliness. ‘The beds in the hospital are 
supplied with mattrasses ; but it has long been 
a matter of wonder how seldom a Trappist is 
sick. The dining-room is a handsome hall, 
with many printed remarks on the walls, satis- 
factorily proving that an empty stomach is bet- 
ter than a full one, that water is preferable to 
wine, and a great deal of such nonsense. In 
this hall there were three long narrow tables, 
without table-cloths. To each monk was 
placed a brown jug of water, a large plate of 
cold milk brose, a bit of dark brown bread, and 
a spoonful of treacle on a small-sized pewter 
plate. I admired the kitchen, which was neat 
and clean, and my appetite was excited at 
seeing a sturdy monk making what was in 
Scotland a favourite dish with boys, I mean a 
pot of rumbled potatoes. He looked as if he 
had been accustomed both to make and eat 
it. Breaking through the rules of silence, 
I plumply said, ‘ I s®@e you are from Ayr- 
shire?’ I believe I was right, although I con- 
fess I could not understand his signs. From 
the kitchen I went to the laboratory, where 
four monks were at work, under the direction 
of a very gentleman-like Englishman, who 





|told me they prepared the greater part of the 








sades. There were beds here for 180 Trappists, |farm, and there built up in ricks. i 
of whom upwards of forty were English. The! they bed the cows for two nights, when it is 
bedstead consists of the plainest deal wood, the scattered over the farm-yard, in which there 


medicines for the neighbouring peasantry. 
This gentleman pretended not to care about 
what was going on in the world, or to be the 
least interested in politics, although he con. 
trived to get a good deal out of me. I found 
he had been at Greenock when the United 
Kingdom steamer was launched ; and had made 
the passage with her north about to Leith. 
He said he felt certain that the Trappists were 
pitied, and thought to be in a state of misery by 
the English, but that was quite a mistake, as 
‘ where the mind is quiet there is happiness.’ 
The brewery was in excellent order, and the 
beer good, which they sell to the neighbour. 
hood. The smith’s and wright’s shops were 


perhaps I would then like to take a glass of! well supplied with English tools, and most of 


the workmen English and Irish. The print. 


gentleman-like old man, of about seventy, with ing-office, the tannery, the bakery, all seemed 
We sat down and | well managed. 
conversed, the monks having a dispensation to|in any of these establishments, but all signs. 
speak in particular parts of the house, whilst} An English gentleman lately presented the 
shewing hospitality to strangers. While listen-| monastery with a very valuable threshing ma- 
ing earnestly, I started up on a sudden, on per- chine. 
ceiving one of those sturdy fellows in the brown| where have I seen a cow-house so well laid 
cloak making threatening signs behind me,|out. The cows are mostly from Normandy. 
when it was explained to me, that those dressed | The farm attached to the monastery consists of 
in the brown cloaks were in general noviciates, | about one hundred and fifty acres, and seems 
I re-|to be well managed. 
quested to see the establishment, when I was | best, being wet and clayey; but they have 
first led into the study, where I found a num-' paid particular attention to the draining and 
ber of stout-looking fellows, busy with books in| manuring of the land. Some of the fields you 
their hands, but not speaking a word : with the|see covered with large hillocks of earth. Old 
exception of one young man, who seemed tired | firewood and weeds compose the interior of 
of the discipline, no one raised his eye to see | these hillocks; they are then set fire to and 
who entered. From this I went to the chapel, allowed to burn slowly. In the course of a 


Not a word was to be heard 


The dairy is in trim order, and no 


The soil is not of the 


— days the hillocks become quite black, and 
the deposit is scattered over the field. I was 


mained a long time before the altar, apparently | informed this is the best method of destroying 
We then ascended to the dormi- weeds. 
tory, which consists of a very long and narrow | long fallow. 
hall, with sleeping boxes on either side, each; both for the garden and the fields, consists 


They likewise allow the land to lie 
The manure, which they use 


mostly of heather. After some weeks of dry 


| weather, the heather is cut and brought to the 
With this 


jare plenty of pigs and young cattle. A little 


pillow, very low, and over all a slight canvass | of the straw, which has been used in the stable 


and which had begun to decay, is then 
sprinkled over the heather ; the decomposition 
then commences, which is further increased 
by a simple method of irrigation from all the 
sluices and outlets of the stables and cow- 
houses. This manure is found to produce very 
heavy crops, while it costs little or nothing. 
The proof of its being beneficial to the ground 
may be gleaned from the fact, that all the neigh- 
bouring farmers, who laughed at it at first, now 
use it. There are very large gardens and orchards 
attached to the monastery ; the gardens being 
managed by two Jersey men, who likewise su- 
perintend the orchards, and the manufacture 
and sale of cider. After having seen every 
thing, I sat down at five o’clock to supper, 
consisting of excellent onion soup, a very good 
omelette, and nicely-baked small rice puddings, 
apples, pears, bread, butter, and as good cheese 
as I ever tasted. We had good cider and ex- 
cellent beer, but the white wine was execrable : 
the kindness, and apparent hearty welcome, 
made all taste well. There were five other 
intruders, like myself, supping gratis. At 
seven o'clock we rose from the table to be 
conducted to our bed-rooms. I was conducted 
to the chamber which I understood was ge- 
nerally reserved for the bishop when he visited 
the monastery. The walls were covered with 
religious prints ; the furniture was comfortable 
and good. I had two wax candles, a blazing 





fire, and an excellent bed. 1 slept soundly till 
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awakened by the tolling of the bells for prayers, 
at two in the morning. The singing sounded 
to my ears solemn and sweet. At five o'clock, 
one of the noviciates entered to light the fire, 
and brush my clothes and shoes. At seven 
o'clock I found the same party assembled in the 
saloon, when we sat down to an excellent 
breakfast of tea, coffee, milk prepared in differ. 
ent ways, bread, newly churned butter, and 
fresh eggs. This is given as a ‘ make believe’ 
gratis ; but it has been so long the custom, that 
it is now expected that you leave something 
for the monks to give away incharity. I sus- 
pect, from the bows and thanks I got, that I 
was considered liberal in giving five francs ; as 
a French emigré baron, who had been in the 
English service at a guinea per day (although 
he had been living in the monastery for a 
week), only gave three francs. Although I 
felt pity, or rather contempt, for so many men 


sufferings of the men embarked in this dis- 
tressing enterprise. We shall close with some 
extracts relative to their discipline and miseries. 

‘‘ There was here a detachment of the 4th 
regiment, in beautiful order, from the exer- 
tions of a most intelligent officer, Major Ab- 
‘thorpe, of the East India Company’s service. 
The officers who went to Bilboa said the men 
were getting on excellently ; but neither they 
nor I approved of men in some regiments being | 
liable to be punished at the discretion of a) vent, without windows, and no blankets. I 
subaltern officer, which power was of course|entered where there were a lot of Scotch. 
much abused, as many of the subalterns had|I said, ‘ Boy, what’s the matter wi’ you ?” 
\less idea of soldiering than the men they pu-|‘ An awfu’ sair head.’ Another, ‘ Unco sair 
nished. Still, with all these defects, I am in-| taes,’ i. e. death! ‘And what is the matter 
clined to think, prompt punishment by the| wi’ you?’ * Oh, he is dead, and so is the man 
provost prevents much great crime; the only|near him ;’ and sure enough there were three 
objection to it is, that if you once begin the} poor devils all dead, with their mouths close 
system, there is a difficulty of keeping it within | together, to keep each other warm. I picked 

unds. . ° a up in this way about twelve dead, or in the act 


officers presented themselves. I then ere 
the rations of the servants, as well as of the 
masters, and on the second day brought up- 
wards of twenty tolight. In less than five days 
I sent upwards of five hundred men to join their 
regiments. The hospitals were very bad, but 
this convalescent dépét was terrible. I believe 
no officer had gone through it ; and no wonder, 
as the filth was shocking. All were lying 
huddled together on the bare stones of a con- 





entering voluntarily into such a life of idleness 
and niggardly misery, still their solemn counte- 
nances, their music, and the absolute stillness 
(with the exception of the clattering of the 
wooden shoes in the long passage), produced a 
deep feeling of thoughtfulness on my mind, 
which no exertion could throw off. I quickly 
desired to quit this house of misery, where 
each countenance expressed sorrow for crimes 
committed, or losses sustained. I took a dif- 
ferent path through the forest; and, after 
having been obliged to halt in order to shew my 
passport seven times in twelve miles, I got to 
Nort on board the steam-boat, and reached 
Nantes late that evening.” 


*¢ The whole of the Spanish troops left this 
under Espartero, to make some movement, as 
was supposed. The chapelgories were quar- 
tered in some villages about a league distant. 
They were called out and formed, they sup- 
posing for a fight, all happy and pleased. As 
soon as they were formed, the Spaniards sur- 
rounded them with artillery, cavalry, and in- 
fantry ; and the regiment, which consists of 
about 1000, were in some sense decimated, ten 
men being marched to the front, and there 
shot and left. The reason of this detestable 
cruelty was, that a chapel had been pillaged, 
and the report was made to Espartero that it 
had been done by soldiers with red trousers. 


| 





We conclude this part of our notice with one | An inquiry was instituted, but the guilty could 
brief extract more— a sample of travelling|not be found, so he resorted to decimation ; 
chances, 


and as ill-luck would have it, with the excep- 
“ T arrived late at the village of Corps, situ-| tion of two, the sufferers were the best charac- 
ated at the bottom of a mountain, but still | ters in the regiment.” 
having the view of a deep valley below it. Here; At last these horrors became jokes. 
entered an inn, where every thing appeared; ‘I must tell you I get famous fun with the 
most miserable, but still they had a chef. The,Irishmen. When flogging the thief before 
dinner placed before me was a stew of chamois, | sending him over to the Carlists, one of the 
and a dish of newly fledged sparrows, which | Cork boys, the 10th, said to another, ‘ I say, 
looked so disgusting that they destroyed my| Pat, do you think they will give him his 
appetite. On wishing to pay my bi!l early the | arrears before they send himaway ?’ ‘ By the 
next morning, I could not, as I found all the) powers! what a question! don’t you see they 
people of the house were gone to confession. | are now giving him his back pay ?? Some of 
On their return, I asked the landlady for my|them, in marching home through the clay- 
bill, who, after some consideration, said, thir-| fields, had a great quantity sticking to their 
teen francs. Knowing she had only charged |shoes. They knew me in Portugal; so the 
two and a half francs to my fellow-traveller, I| joke passed quickly about their now getting 
was very angry, and asked her if she was not| the Portuguese contract fulfilled, about having 
ashamed to cheat so soon after confession ? but | a certain quantity of landed property.” 
I saw she was opening anew confession account| Alas! alas! for our countrymen, fighting as 
with me: I therefore threatened to go to the| mercenaries in quarrels not their own—not 
mayor. This had the desired effect; she) their country’s: look at their fate. 
thanked me for three francs, and we parted.”’ * The Legion marched out at twelve o’clock. 
Entering now upon the Portuguese war, we| The hospitals at this time were choke-full, four 
have merely to state, that after some droll|or five in a bed; discharging none, except to 
negociations with Sir J. Milley Doyle, which | their graves (about fifteen or twenty daily) ; 
Colonel Shaw denominates as a chimera, he!and having, exclusive of those in hospital 
embarked for the Azores, and joined Don| (twelve hundred), a dépot of convalescents of 
Pedro at Terceira. Thence he went on the/nearly eight hundred. To this dépot I bent 


of dying. Entering a small room in a corner, 
I was nearly knocked down by the effluvia. 
Here nine men had been for four days without 
any surgeon to look after them. I suppose they 
are now all dead. I proceeded to another dark 
room, and there seventeén men had been for 
forty-eight hours abandoned, all suffering from 
severe dysentery. How to remedy this was 
difficult, as I was told there were no blankets, 
nor sheets, nor beds, to send to the hospital. 
You will not believe it, but I set to work, and 
in two days obtained about six hundred blankets 
and nine hundred pair of sheets. I then em- 
ployed the whole of the 8th regiment in remov- 
ing people to the hospital and burying, and 
thus had a beginning. The scarcity of medi- 
cines was dreadful; but, with the active and 
willing assistance of Alcock, and the Portuguese 
medical gentlemen, it is quite wonderful what 
has been accomplished. The hospitals are now 
tolerably comfortable ; and I managed so that 
the convalescents have a comfortable breakfast 
and dinner. All are getting better ; but there 
must be still nine hundred on the list. About 
two-thirds of the medical men have died, and 
a great many officers. Poor Cadogan and Codd, 
who were with me, are in their graves ; and at 
this very moment the funeral of Captain Mont- 
gomery (a friend of Hodges’) is passing my 
window.” 

We have nothing to do with the intrigues 
described by Colonel Shaw— General Evans’s 
ineffectual efforts to surmount the difficulties 
which environed him—the treason of Cordova 
—the jealousy of Espartero—the backbitings 
of his own officers — the disputes about sending 
intelligence to the Courier newspaper, of which 
Colonel Shaw was falsely accused. Suffice it to 
say, that the accounts of the actions fought, 
and all the doings of the combatants, are full 
of interest; and that our author, finding it 
impossible to effect any actual good, finally re- 
signed, and is now, we hope, contentedly and 
happily settled at home among his numerous 
affectionate relations and warm friends. 





expedition to Oporto, and shared in all the 
dangers, the honours, and the want of reward, 
incident to that adventurous struggle. Still 
the spirit was strong; and our author next 
accompanied the English legion to Spain, and, 
in the ensuing difficulties and dangers, he may 
truly say, “‘ quorum pars magna fui.” It is 
not, however, much in our province to go into 
the particulars ; and we shall only notice, that 
at first he was a little deceived as to rank ; 
that he speaks of General Evans as a brave 
soldier, but considers him one not fitted, by his 
Previous regular service, for the desultory and 
anomalous warfare in which he now engaged ; 
and that he draws a dreadful picture of the 


my steps, seeing numbers of officers in the 
streets. I fell in all the men who could stand, 
taking a Portuguese surgeon with me; andin| his Life. By T. Noon Talfourd, Esq. M.P. 
less than one hour had turned out upwards of| 2 vols. post 8vo. London, 1837. Moxon. 

three hundred stout fellows, by means of words | On July 10th, 1830, so exactly seven years ago, 
and the flat side of my sabre. I ordered them) it was our lot to notice (Literary Gazette, 
to march next morning to join their regiments.| No. 703) a publication of Mr. Lamb's, etie 
They were very knowing, only two hundred| titled, ‘‘ Album Verses, with a few others,” in 
and fifty getting ready ; all the officers, except) a manner which provoked the animadversions 
two, having disappeared. I was resolved not| of some, and the scurrility of others, of his 
to be beaten. I stopped all officers’ rations| friends and satellites. We thought these effu- 
who did not make their appearance. This|sious unworthy of publicity, if not of the 
brought two or three to light ; and next morn-| writer; and to that opinion, even after the 
ing I managed to march them away with one| lapse of time to which we have alluded, and 


The Letters of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of 








hundred and fifty more men. Still, no more} the occurrence of circumstances which would 
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disarm criticism of all severity, a sense of truth 
and justice compels us to adhere. To what the 
respected editor of this work says on the sub- 
ject we shall advert by and by; but, mean- 
while, have to observe, that we waited for no 
event to cause us to pay the tribute ef our 
applause to Mr. Lamb, and to bury in oblivion 
what we originally and always despised, the 
miserable personalities which were levelled 
against the Literary Gazette, for an honest 
expression of its sentiments in regard to these 
* Album Verses.” In July 1831 (No. 758, 
p- 488), unaffected by such impertinences, we 
spoke in high terms of commendation of the 
** Tales from Shakespeare,” * the design being 
as excellent as the execution is graceful ;”’ 
and, in March 1833 (No. 841, p. 130), “ The 
Last Essays of Elia” met with an equally cor- 
dial reception from us.* And when Nature 
had demanded and received her last great debt 
from this ** amiable man and gentle poet,” we, 
though not with the particularity of his inti- 
mate friends, nor, perhaps, with quite so exalted 
an estimate of his productions, inscribed our 
record of sympathy, admiration, and regret, 
upon the stone which we placed upon his cairn. 
—( Lit. Gaz. No. 937, p. 12, Jan. 3, 1835.) 
Having troubled our readers with this brief 
retrospect, we do not think it worth while to 
revive the wretched attempts at wit and satire 
which appeared in the ** Times” and the 


* Our introductory words were, ‘* We could as soon 
criticise a happy child in a summer-garden, now snatch- 
ing a flower, now in glad pursuit of a many-coloured but- 
terfly, now approaching a tree of ripe red fruit with a 
somewhat more reverent air; or, wearied with sunshine 
and sport, sitting down in a shady nook, thinking and 
feeling unconsciously ‘ heaven is about us in our infancy,’ 
and shaping, in that sweet silence, 

* Some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment in his dream of huinan life.’ 
We could as soon criticise the look or motion of the child, 
as these pages. We have but one feeling, and that is af- 
fection. They come apparelled with memory’s most 
touching graces, and stir up within the heart all that it 
ever kuew of good and kind, All have had their un- 
worldly moments ; and the great charm of this work is, 
that such are recalled, as if we had never secn 
* Them die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.’ 


A perpetual chime is kept up, musical with human sym- | possible to see these fine qualities exhibited as | 


pathies, We feel as talking to an old familiar friend, 
with whom we had so much in common, that the one 
could recall no impression that brought not back Some- 
thing to the mind of the other; something, too, fresher 
aul dearer than belongs to daily life; something treasured 
chiefly because it happened long ago. Let any one read 
* Blakesmoor, in H—shire,’ ‘ Poor Relations,’ * Captain 
Jackson,’ ‘ ‘The Superannuated Man,’ ¢ Old China,’ and 
not find the fountain of tears, hidden even in the most 
worldly natures, troubled as by an angel, but with a heal- 
ing and purifying influence; such a reader must have 
something so dry in his temper, so little love of literature 
in his taste, that we feel our reproaches would be thrown 
away—and we hate throwing away any thing. We have 
been accused of harshness, not to say injustice, in our 
estimate of a former work of Mr. Lamb's. ‘To the charge 
of a bias, we will only reply by two lines of Dryden’s— 


* For ill men, conscious of their inward guilt, 
Think the best actions on bye ends are built.’ 


‘Those ready to ascribe the personal motive usually take 
the hint from themselves. As a question of taste, we still 
adhere to our original opinion. Never more than in these 
Essays is the distinction shewn between simplicity and 
puerility; they are always simple, but never silly.” The 
reader never smiles but when Elia (we cannot use the 
formal phrase, the author) intends he should simile. His 
own Essays are his own severest criticism. But such ver- 
sifiers are to poets what your pebble-polishers are to geo- 
logists. They go picking up odd-looking stones along 
the beach; they get a machine, and polish with all their 
might and main; the work is accomplished, and there is 
material for a very pretty brooch, or a most charming 
pair of sleeve-buttons. Very innocent employment, we 
are ready to admit; but where is the power and the beauty 
of the science that could measure the depths, and calcu- 
late the old age of the earthy? Verily gone, we kuow not 
whither. Now, writers who deal in pretty affectations 
and conceits, brought from such a distance that it is a 
marvel they were not lost upon the road, and little dic- 
tionary delicacies—may they not be called the pebble-pick- 
ers of fey But to return to this delightful volume, 
which shall be bound in green, fresh, glad, hopeful green 
—we were going to have said gold, but that is too costly 
for the dai 


y wear and tear which is its future destiny.” 


“ Examiner” on the occasion to which Mr. 
Talfourd thus refers. 

“In 1830, a small volume of poems, the 
gleanings of some years, during which Lamb 
had devoted himself to prose, under his name 
of * Elia,’ was published by Mr. Moxon, under 
the title of * Album Verses,’ and which Lamb, 
in token of his strong regard, dedicated to the 
publisher. An unfavourable review of them 
in the Literary Gazette produced some verses 
from Southey, which were inserted in the 
‘Times,’ and of which the following, as evincing 
his unchanged friendship, may not unfitly be 
inserted here. ‘The residue, being more severe 
on Lamb’s critics than Lamb himself would 
have wished, may now be spared.” 

** Severe !’** more severe !!’’—surely the 
worthy and gifted writer could not have seen 
the trash to which he has applied such epithet. 
Nothing ever so perfectly illustrated Peter 
Pindar’s poem, in which the lines are found, 

** Meaning, indeed, by this severity, 

His name would live to all posterity ;” 
but the first line of the preceding couplet con- 
cludes with the word “ inferiors ;”’ and nearly 
the whole of the dirty would-be squibs and epi- 
grams, which issued from the scribbling clique 
alluded to, rung the changes on Peter Pindar's 
filthy idea expressed in the corresponding 
rhyme. 

But we turn from such poor and paltry mat- 
ters to the grateful task of walking along with 
Mr. Talfourd through these pleasant pages. 
If Lamb was, during his life, dear to his friends 
and companions, loved by all who knew him, 
his very weaknesses creating a degree of regard 
and interest which might have been denied to 
a firmer character; we are convinced that 
these volumes must extend the feeling (alas, 
the posthumous feeling) over every class of the 
community. His affections were so strong and 
naturals his imperfections so venial, harmless, 
and undisguised ; his heart so kind aud warm; 
his friendships so steady; his resentments so 
|slight; his whole temperament: and course of 
life so uniformly mild and pure, that it is im- 





| they are in his correspondence, and judiciously 
{pointed out by the editor, without imbibing a 
|considerable portion of that love which was 
devoted to him by his living intimates. With 
most of these it has been our good fortune to 
share many a happy hour, and interchange 
|many a friendly office — several of the most po- 
jpular of them have commenced their literary 
career in this journal; and though we could 
neither, on that account, think nor speak as 
jwell of their failures as of their successful 
efforts (and every author fails now and then), 
‘nor force up our admiration to the pitch re- 
quired in respect of others, their associates, and 
| fellow - labourers, still, consistently with our 
public duty, we ever exercised towards them all 
forbearance when error, and encouragement 
when merit, prevailed. 
Be to their faults 2 little blind, 
Be to their virtues ever kind, 

is a fair canon of criticism between reviewers 
and authors; and we think it is no bad im- 
provement of the system, if the former would 
be at the pains of judging every work upon its 
own merits, without reference to past offences, 
extraneous prejudices, or private motives. 

Lamb's biography being fervently sketched 
by Talfourd, we proceed from his own begin- 
ning, Feb. 18, 1775, to the beginning of his 
correspondence with Coleridge in 1796. Of 
the first we may remark, that it possesses the 
eloquence of the learned writer — eloquence al- 





most too glowing for the style of personal me. 


moir. Lx. gr.:— 

** Lamb saw his schoolfellows of his own 
standing depart, one after another, for the 
university without a murmur. This acqui- 
escence in his different fortune must have been 
a hard trial for the sweetness of his disposition ; 
as he always, in after life, regarded the ancient 
seats of learning with the fondness of one who 
had been hardly divorced from them. He de. 
lighted, when other duties did not hinder, to 
pass his vacations in their neighbourhood, and 
indulge in that fancied association with them 
which he has so beautifully mirrored in his 
‘Sonnet written at Cambridge.’ What worldly 
success can, indeed, ever compensate for the 
want of timely nurture beneath the shade of 
one of these venerable institutions — for the 
sense of antiquity shading, not checking, the 
joyous impulses of opening manhood — for the 
refinement and the grace there interfused into 
the long labour of ambitious study — for young 
friendships consecrated by the associations of 
long past time; and for liberal emulation, 
crowned by successes, restrained from unge- 
nerous and selfish pride, by palpable symbols of 
the genius and the learning of ages? * * * 

“ The warmth of Coleridge's friendship sup. 
plied the quickening impulse to Lamb’s genius; 
but the germ enfolding all its nice peculiarities 
lay ready for the influence, and expanded into 
forms and hues of its own. Lamb’s earliest 
poetry was not a faint reflection of Coleridge's, 
such as the young lustre of original genius may 
cast on a polished and sensitive mind, to glow 
and tremble for a season, but was streaked 
with delicate, yet distinct traits, which proved 
!it an emanation from within. There was, in- 
| deed, little resemblance between the two, ex- 
| cept in the affection which they bore towards 
| each other. Coleridge’s mind, not laden as yet 
with the spoils of all systems, and of all times, 
|glowed with the ardour of uncontrollable pur- 
| pose, and thirsted for glorious achievement and 
| universal knowledge. The imagination, which 
‘afterwards struggled gloriously, but perhaps 
vainly, to overmaster the stupendous clouds of 
German philosophies, breaking them into huge 
masses, and tinting them with heavenly hues, 
then shone through the simple articles of Uni- 
|tarian faith, the graceful architecture of Hart- 
jley’s theory, and the well-compacted chain by 
| which Priestley and Edwards seemed to bind 
‘all things in necessary connexion, as through 
transparencies of thought; and, finding no op- 
position worthy of its activity in this poor fore- 
ground of the mind, opened for itself a bright 
succession of fairy visions, which it sought to 
realise on earth. In its light, oppression and 
force seemed to vanish like the phantoms of a 
feverish dream ; mankind were disposed in the 
picturesque groups of universal brotherhood ; 
and, in far distance, the ladder which Jacob 
saw in solemn vision connected earth with 
heaven, ‘ and the angels of God were ascending 
and descending upon it.’ Lamb had no sym- 
pathy with these radiant hopes, except as they 
were part of his friend. He clung to the 
realities of life; to things nearest to him, which 
the force of habit had made dear; and caught 
tremblingly hold of the past.” 

Lamb’s affectionate disposition was par- 
ticularly evinced in his ardent attachment to 
his parents and sister. Nothing can be more 
touching than the following, at the death of 
his mother :— : 

“I am (he says) wedded, Coleridge, to the 
fortunes of my sister and my poor old father. 
O! my friend, I think sometimes, could I recall 
the days that are past, which among them 
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should I choose ? not those ‘ merrier days,’ not 
the ‘ pleasant days of hope,’ not * those wander- 
ings with a fair-hair’d maid,’ which I have so 


often and so feelingly regretted; but the days, |not envy you. I should pity you, did I not | 
Coleridge, of a mother’s fondness for her|know that the mind will make friends of any | 


school-boy. What would I give to call her 
back to earth for one day, on my knees to ask 
her pardon for all those little asperities of 
temper which, from time to time, have given 
her gentle spirit pain ; and the day, my friend, 
I trust, will come, there will be ‘ time enough’ 
for kind offices of love, if ‘ Heaven's eternal 
year be ours. Hereafter, her meek spirit shall 
not reproach me. O, my friend, cultivate the 
filial feelings! and let no man think himself 
released from the kind ‘ charities’ of relation- 
ship; these shall give him peace at the last ; 
these are the. best foundation for every species 
of benevolence.” 


Pursuing our miscellaneous track, we come | 


to Lamb’s criticism on the ‘* Farmer's Boy.” 

“ You ask me about the ‘ Farmer's Boy ;’ 
don’t you think the fellow who wrote it (who is 
a shoemaker) has a poor mind? Don’t you 
find he is always silly about poor Giles, and 
those abject kind of phrases which mark a 
man that looks up to wealth ? None of Burns’s 
poet dignity. What do you think? I have 
just opened him ; but he makes me sick.” 

Lamb was a citizen, almost a cockney, an 
inspired ere if you please, and saw rural 
nature chiefly through the reflected images of 
our old writers. Bloomfield could have no 
charms for him, and he, consequently, under- 
rated him as much as he was over-rated by 
Capel Lofft and others. In a letter to Words- 
worth, he thus paints himself :— 

* T ought before this to have replied to your 
very kind invitation into Cumberland. With 
you and your sister I could gang any where; 
but I am afraid whether I shall ever be able to 
afford so desperate a journey. Separate from 
the pleasure of your company, I don’t now care 
if I never see a mountain in my life. I have 
passed all my days in London, until I have 
formed as many and intense local attachments 
as any of you mountaineers can have done 
with dead nature. he lighted shops of the 
Strand and Fleet Street, the innumerable 
trades, tradesmen, and customers, coaches, 
wagons, playhouses ; all the bustle and wicked- 
ness round about Covent Garden; the watch- 
men, drunken scenes, rattles; life awake, if 
you awake, at all hours of the night ; the im- 
possibility of being dull in Fleet Street; the 
crowds, the very dirt and mud, the sun shining 
upon houses and pavements, the print-shops, 
the old book-stalls, parsons cheapening books, 
coffee-houses, steams of soups from kitchens, 
the pantomines —London itself a pantomine 
and a masquerade—all these things work them- 
selves into my mind, and feed me, without a 
power of satiating me. The wonder of these 
sights impels me into night-walks about her 
crowded streets, and I often shed tears in the 
motley Strand, from fulness of joy at so much 
life. All these emotions must be strange to 
you; so are your rural emotions tome. But 
consider, what must I have been doing all my 
life, not to have lent great portions of my heart 
with usury to such scenes? My attachments 
are all local, purely local —I have no passion 
(or have had none since I was in love, and then 
it was the spurious engendering of poetry and 
books,) to groves and valleys. The rooms 
where I was born, the furniture which has 
been before my eyes all my life, a book-case 
which has followed me about like a faithful 
dog (only exceeding him in knowledge), wher- 
ever I have moved,--vld chairs, old tables, 


|streets, squares, where I have sunned myself, 
;my old school,—these are my mistresses—have 
| I not enough without your mountains? I do 


jthing. Your sun, and moon, and skies, and 
hills, and lakes, affect me no more, or scarcely 
|come to me in more venerable characters, than 
jas a gilded room with tapestry and tapers, 
| where I might live with handsome visible ob- 
jjects. Iconsider the clouds above me but as a 
|roof beautifully painted, but unable to satisfy 
he mnd 3 and at Jast, like the pictures of the 
japartment of a connoisseur, unable to afford 
jhim any longer a pleasure. So fading upon 
|me, from disuse, have been the beauties of 
|nature, as they have been confinedly called ; so 
ever fresh, and green, and warm, are all the 
{inventions of men, and assemblies of men, in 
this great city.” 

We will now give his sentiments respecting 
an author of another kind, which, at the same 
time, shew his indifference to party politics. 

“ T am reading ‘ Burnet’s own Times.’ Did 
you ever read that garrulous, pleasant history ? 
He tells his story like an old man past political 
service, bragging to his sons on winter evenings 
of the part he took in public transactions, when 
* his old cap was new.’ Full of scandal, which 
all true history is. No palliatives ; but all the 
stark wickedness that actually gives the mo- 
mentum to national actors. Quite the prattle 
of age and outlived importance. Truth and 
sincerity staring out upon you perpetually in 
alto-relievo. Himself a party man, he makes 
you a party man. None of the cursed philo- 
sophical Humeian indifference, so cold and un- 
natural and inhuman! None of the cursed 
Gibbonian fine writing, so fine and composite. 
None of Dr. Robertson's periods with three 
members. None of Mr. Roscoe’s sage remarks, 
all so apposite, and coming in so clever, lest the 
reader should have had the trouble of drawing 
an inference. Burnet’s good old prattle I can 
bring present to my mind; I can make the re- 
volution present to me —the French revolution, 
by a converse perversity in my nature, I fling 
as far from me. ‘To quit this tiresome subject, 
and to relieve you from two or three dismal 
yawns, which I hear in spirit, I here conclude.” 

Of early education we copy Lamb’s ideas : — 

** Mrs. Barbauld’s stuff has banished all the 
old classics of the nursery; and the shopman 
at Newbery’s hardly deigned to reach them off 
an old exploded corner of a shelf, when Mary 
asked for them. Mrs. B.’s and Mrs. Trim- 
mer’s nonsense lay in piles about. Knowledge, 
insignificant and vapid as Mrs. B.’s books con- 
vey, it seems, must come to a child in the shape 
of knowledge, and his empty noddle must be 
turned with conceit of his own powers when he 
has learnt that a horse is an animal, and Billy 
is better than a horse, and such like: instead 
of that beautiful interest in wild tales, which 
made the child a man, while all the time he 
suspected himself to be no bigger than a child. 
Science has succeeded to poetry no less in the 
little walks of children than with men. Is 
there no possibility of averting this sore evil ? 
Think of what you would have been now, if, 
instead of being fed with tales and old wives’ 
fables in childhood, you had been crammed with 
geography and natural history! Hang them! 
—I mean the cursed reasoning crew, those 
blights and blasts of all that is human in man 


and child.” 
(To be continued. } 





Lockhart’s Life of Seott, Vol. IV. 
[Second notice: conclusion.) 

THE opening of the chest in Edinburgh 
Castle, in which the Scottish regalia had been 
deposited from the Union, seems strongly to 
have interested Scott ; and there is one portion 
of the description of it, the touching simplicity 
of which has affected us deeply. It relates to 
his eldest daughter, whose recent loss is de- 
plored by all who knew her. On the day after 
the solemn opening of the chest, ‘* Scott, and 
several of his brother commissioners, revisited 
the castle, accompanied by some of the ladies 
of their families. His daughter tells me that 
her father’s conversation had worked her feel- 
ings up to such a pitch, that when the lid was 
again removed she nearly fainted, and drew 
back from the circle. As she was retiring, she 
was startled by his voice exclaiming, in a tone 
of the deepest emotion, ‘ something between 
anger and despair,’ as she expresses it,—* By 
G—, no!’ One of the commissioners, not 
quite entering into the solemnity with which 
Scott regarded this business, had, it seems, 
made a sort of motion as if he meant to put the 
crown on the head of one of the young ladies 
near him, but the vuice and aspect of the poet 
were more than sufficient to make the worthy 
gentleman understand his error; and, respect- 
ing the enthusiasm with which he had not 
been taught to sympathise, he laid down the 
ancient diadem with an air of painful embar- 
rassment. Scott whispered ‘ pray, forgive me ;’ 
and, turning round at the moment, observed 
his daughter deadly pale, and leaning by the 
door. He immediately drew her out of the 
room, and, when the air had somewhat recovered 
her, walked with her across the Mound to 
Castle Street. ‘ He never spoke all the way 
home,’ she says, ‘ but every now and then I 
felt his arm tremble; and from that time I 
fancied he began to treat me more like a woman 
than a child. I thought he liked me better, 
too, than he had ever done before.’ ” 

Our next brief extracts relate to a singular 
story of superstitious import. April 30, Scott 
writes from Selkirk — 

“ The exposed state of my house has led to 
a mysterious disturbance. The night before 
last we were awaked by a violent noise, like 
drawing heavy boards along the new part of 
the house. I fancied something had fallen, 
and thought no more about it. This was 
about two in the morning. Last night, at the 
same witching hour, the very same noise occur- 
red. Mrs. S., asgyou know, is rather timber- 
some, so up got I, with Beardie’s broadsword 
under my arm, 

* So bolt upright, 

And ready to fight.’ 
But nothing was out of order, neither can I 
discover what occasioned the disturbance. 
However, I went to bed, grumbling against 
Tenterden Street and all its works. If there 
was no entrance but the key-hole, I should 
warrant myself against the ghosts. We have 
a set of idle fellows called workmen about us, 
which is a better way of accounting for noctur- 
nal noises than any that is to be found in Bax- 
ter or Glanville.” 

Now comes the context. 

** On the morning that Mr. Terry received 
the foregoing letter in London, Mr. William 
Erskine was breakfasting with him; and the 
chief subject of their conversation was the sud- 
den death of George Bullock, which had oceur- 
red on the same night, and, as nearly as they 
could ascertain, at the very hour when Scot 





was roused from his sleep by the ‘ mysteriou 
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disturbance’ here described, and sallied from 
his chamber with old Beardie’s Killiecrankie 
claymore in his hand. This coincidence, when 
Scott received Erskine’s minute detail of what 
had happened in Tenterden Street, made a 
much stronger impression on his mind than 
might be gathered from the tone of an ensuing 
communication.” 

A month later, Scott again writes to Terry :—- 

* Counsellor Erskine is returned, much 
pleased with your hospitality, and giving an 
excellent account of you. Were you not struck 
with the fantastical coincidence of our noc- 
turnal disturbances at Abbotsford with the 
melancholy event that followed? I protest to 
you, the noise resembled half-a-dozen men, 
hard at work, putting up boards and furniture ; 
and nothing can be more certain than that 
there was nobody on the premises at the time. 
With a few additional touches, the story would 
figure in Glanville or Aubrey’s collection. In 
the mean time, you may set it down with poor 
Dubisson’s warnings, as a remarkable coin- 
cidence, coming under your own observation.” 

About this portion of his work, Mr. Lock- 
hart gives us a charming and interesting sketch 
of Scott’s domestic life and habits; which we 
need hardly recommend to attention. We can 
only find room for a few lines :— 

“ Breakfast was his chief meal. Before that 
came, he had gone through the severest part of 
his day’s work, and he then set to with the 
zeal of Crabbe’s Squire Tovell — 

* And laid at once a pound upon his plate.’ 


No foxhunter ever prepared himself for the 
field by more substantial appliances. His table 


was always provided, in addition to the usually 
plentiful delicacies of a Scotch breakfast, with 
some solid article, on which he did most lusty 


execution—a round of beef, a pasty, such as 
made Gil Blas’ eyes water, or, most welcome 
of all, a cold sheep’s head; the charms of 
which primitive dainty he has so gallantly 
defended against the disparaging sneers of 
Dr. Johnson and his bear-leader. A huge 
brown loaf flanked his elbow, and it was placed 
upon a broad wooden trencher, that he might 
cut and come again with the bolder knife. 
Often did the Clerks’ coach, commonly called 
among themselves ‘ the Lively,’ which trundled 
found every morning to pick up the brother- 
hood, and then deposited them, at the proper 
minute, in the Parliament Close; often did 
this lumbering hackney arrive at his door be- 
fore he had fully appeased what Homer calls 
‘the sacred rage of hunger ;’ and vociferous 
was the merriment of the learned uncles, when 
the surprised poet swung forth to join them, 
with an extemporised sandwich, that looked 
like a ploughman’s luncheon, in his hand. But 
this robust supply would have served him, in 
fact, for the day. He never tasted any thing 
more befure dinner; and at dinner he ate al- 
most as sparingly as Squire Tovell’s niece from 
the boarding-shool — 


* Who cut the sanguine flesh in frustums fine, 
And marvelled much to see the creatures dine.’ 


The only dishes he was at all fond of were the 
old-fashioned ones, to which he had been ac- 
customed in the days of Saunders Fairford ; 
and which really are excellent dishes—such, in 
truth, as Scotland borrowed from France, be- 
fore Catherine de Medicis brought in her Ita- 
talian virtuosi to revolutionise the kitchen like 
the court. Of most of these, I believe, he has, 
in the course of his novels, found some oppor- 
tunity to record his esteem. But, above all, 
who can forget that his King Jamie, amidst the 
splendours of Whitehall, thinks himself an 
ill-used monarch unless his first course in- 





cludes cockyleekie? It is a fact, which some 
philosophers may think worth setting down, 
that Scott’s organisation, as to more than one 
of the senses, was the reverse of exquisite. He 
had very little of what musicians call an ear ; 
his smell was hardly more delicate. I have 
seen him stare about, quite unconscious of the 
cause, when his whole company betrayed their 
uneasiness at the approach of an over-kept 
haunch of venison; and neither, by the nose 
nor the palate, could he distinguish corked 
wine from sound. He could never tell Ma- 
deira from sherry; nay, an oriental friend 
having sent him a butt of sheeraz—when he 
remembered the circumstance some time after- 
wards, and called for a bottle, to have Sir John 
Malcolm’s opinion of its quality, it turned out 
that his butler, mistaking the label, had already 
served up half the binn as sherry. Port he 
considered as physic; he never, willingly, swal- 
lowed more than one glass of it, and was sure 
to anathematise a second, if offered, by repeat- 
ing John Home’s epigram— 
* Bold and erect the Caledonian stood, 

Old was his mutton, and his claret good; 

Let him drink port, the English statesman cried— 

He drank the poison, and his spirit died.’ 
In truth, he liked no wines, except sparkling 
champagne and claret; but even as to this last 
he was no connoisseur ; and sincerely preferred 
a tumbler of whisky-toddy to the most precious 
‘liquid ruby’ that ever flowed in the cup of a 
prince. He rarely took any other potation 
when quite alone with his family; but at the 
Sunday board he circulated the champagne 
briskly during dinner, and considered a pint of 
claret each man’s fair share afterwards. I 
should not omit, however, that his Bourdeaux 
was uniformly preceded by a small libation of 
the genuine mountain dew, which he poured 
with his own hand, more majorum, for each 
guest —making use, for the purpose, of such a 
multifarious collection of ancient Highland 
quaighs (little cups of curiously dove-tailed 
wood, inlaid with silver), as no Lowland side- 
board but his was ever equipped with; but 
commonly reserving for himself one that was 
peculiarly precious in his eyes, as having tra- 
velled from Edinburgh to Derby, in the can- 
teen of Prince Charlie. This relic had been 
presented to ‘the wandering Ascanius’ by 
some very careful follower, for its bottom is of 
glass, that he who quaffed might keep his eye 
the while upon the dirk-hand of his companion.” 

Whilst writing ‘“‘ The Bride of Lammer- 
moor,” ‘ The end of Montrose,” and 
** Ivanhoe,” Scott was suffering agonies from 
the cramp. 

‘* His amanuenses were William Laidlaw and 
John Ballantyne; of whom he preferred the lat- 
ter, when he could be at Abbotsford, on account 
of the superior rapidity of his pen; and also 
because John kept his pen to the paper without 
interruption, and, though with many an arch 
twinkle in his eyes, and now and then an 
audible smack of his lips, had resolution to 
work on like a well-trained clerk; whereas, 
good Laidlaw entered with such keen zest into 
the interest of the story as it flowed from the 
author’s lips, that he could not suppress excla- 
mations of surprise and delight—‘ Gude keep 
us a!—the like o’ that !—eh, sirs! eh, sirs!’ 
and so forth —which did not promote despatch. 
I have often, however, in the sequel, heard 
both these secretaries describe the astonishment 
with which they were equally affected when 
Scott began this experiment. The affectionate 
Laidlaw beseeching him to stop dictating, when 
his audible suffering filled every pause. ‘ Nay, 
Willie,’ he answered, ‘ only see that the doors 
are fast. I would fain keep all the cry as well 


as all the wool to ourselves ; but as to giving 
over work, that can only be when I am in 
woollen.’ John Ballantyne told me, that after 
the first day he always took care to have a 
dozen of pens made before he seated himself op. 
posite to the sofa on which Scott lay, and that, 


with a groan of torment, he usually continued 
the sentence in the same breath. But when 
dialogue of peculiar animation was in p . 
spirit seemed to triumph altogether over mat- 
ter; he arose from his couch and walked up 
and down the room, raising and lowering his 
voice, and, as it were, acting the parts. It was 
in this fashion that Scott produced the far 
greater portion of ‘* The Bride of Lammer. 
moor,” the whole of “ The Legend of Mon. 
trose,’? and almost the whole of ** Ivanhoe.” 
Yet, when his health was fairly re-established, 
he disdained to avail himself of the power of 
dictation, which he had thus put to the sharpest 
test, but resumed, and for many years reso- 
lutely adhered to, the old plan of writing every 
thing with his own hand.” 

“* The Bride of Lammermoor,’ and the 
‘ Legend of Montrose,’ would have been read 
with indulgence had they needed it; for the 
painful circumstances under which they must 
have been produced, were known wherever an 
English newspaper made its way ; but I believe 
that, except in numerous typical errors, which 
sprung, of necessity, from the author’s inability 
to correct any proof-sheets, no one ever affected 
to perceive in either tale the slightest symptom 
of his malady. Dugald Dalgetty was placed, 
by acclamation, in the same rank with Bailie 
Jarvie; a conception equally new, just, and 
humorous, and worked out in all the details, as 
if it had formed the luxurious entertainment of 
a chair as easy as was ever shaken by Rabelais; 
and though the character of Montrose himself 
seemed hardly to have been treated so fully as 
the subject merited, the accustomed rapidity of 
the novelist’s execution would have been enough 
to account for any such defect. Of Caleb Bal- 
derston—the hero of one of the many ludicrous 
delineations which he owed to the late Lord 
Haddington, a man of rare ‘pleasantry, and one 
of the best tellers of old Scotch stories that I 
ever heard —I cannot say that the general 
opinion was then, nor do I believe it ever since 
has been, very favourable. It was pronounced 
at the time, by more than one critic, a mere 
caricature; and, though Scott himself would 
never, in after days, admit this censure to be 
just, he allowed that ‘ he might have sprinkled, 
rather too much parsley over his chicken:’ 
But even that blemish, for I grant that F think: 
it a serious one, could not disturb the "meme 
interest and pathos of the ‘ Bride of Lammer- 
moor’—to my fancy, the most pure and powerful 
of all the tragedies that Scott ever penned. 
The reader will be well pleased, however, to 
have, in place of any critical observations on 
this work, the following particulars of its com- 
position, from the notes which its printer dic- 
tated when stretched on the bed from which he 
well knew he was never to rise. * The book,’ 
says James Ballantyne, ‘ was not only written, 
but published, before Mr. Scott was able to rise 
from his bed; and he assured me, that when it 
was first put into his hands in a complete shape, 
he did not recollect one single incident, charac- 
ter, or conversation it contained! He did not 
desire me to understand, nor did I understand, 
that his illness had erased from his memory the 
original incidents of the story, with which he 
had been acquainted from his boyhood. These 
remained rooted where they had ever been ; or, 
to speak more explicitly, he remembered the 
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general facts of the existence of the father and 
mother, of the son and daughter, of the rival 
lovers, of the com marriage, and the 
attack made by the bride u the hapless 
bridegroom, with the general catastrophe of 
the whole. All these things he recollected, 
just as he did before he took to his bed; but he 
literally recollected nothing else: not a single 
character woven by the romancer, not one of 
the many scenes and points of humour, nor 
any thing with which he was connected as the 
writer of the work. ‘ For a long time,’ he 
said, ‘ I felt myself very uneasy in the course 
of my reading, lest I should be startled by 
meeting something altogether glaring and fan- 
tastic. However, I recollected that you had 
been the printer, and I felt sure that you 
would not have permitted any thing of this sort 
to pass.” * Well,’ I said, ‘upon the whole, how 
did you like it?’ © Why,’ he said, ‘as a whole, 
I felt it monstrous gross and grotesque; but 
still the worst of it made me laugh, and 
trusted the good-natured public would not be 
less indulgent.” I do not think I ever ven- 
tured to lead to the discussion of this singular 
phenomenon again ; but you may depend upon 
it, that what I have now said is as distinctly 
reported as if it had been taken down in short- 
hand at the moment; I should not otherwise 
have ventured to allude to the matter at all. 
T believe you will agree with me in thinking 
that the history of the human mind contains 
nothing more wonderful.’” 








Burke’s Genealogical and Heraldic History of 
the Commoners of Great Britain. Part XIV. 
London, 1837. Colburn. 

Mr. Burke proceeds, without diminution of 

industry or spirit, with this interesting work. 

The present No. contains much curious matter, 

from which we offer a quotation, touching the 

celebrated Edward Burton, who suffered much 
persecution during the reign of Queen Mary. 

The following quaint narrative is given by Mr. 

Burke, and was written more than two cen- 

turies since by one of the family : — 

‘“‘ Edward Burton, Esq. a religious asserter 
of the Gospel in Queen Marie’s time, was one 
day sitting alone in his upper parlour at Long- 
ner, in meditation, no doubt, of God’s deliver- 
ance of his people, when he heard a general 
ring of all the bells in Shrewsbury, whereunto, 
in St. Chadda’s parish, his house belonged, and 
strait his right divining soul told him it was 
for Queen Marie’s death; yet, longing to know 
the truth more certainly, and loath to trust his 
servants therein for some reasons, he sent his 
eldest son, then but a boy of sixteen years of 
age, willing him to throw up his hat if it were 
80, so impatient was his expectation, who find- 
ing it, and doing accordingly as he was directed, 
the good man retiring presently from the 
window and recovering his chair, for extremity 
of joy which he conceived for the deliverance of 
the saints of God, he suddenly expired. And 
this was his Nunc dimittis, Domine. Butneither 
was the storm of persecution so quite blown 
over hereby, but that still some scatterings did 
fall upon the servants of God, for they suffered 
Some grievances still; among which was their 
being debarred from Christian interment in 
churches. But, facilis jactura sepulcri. His 
friends made a shift to bury him in his garden 
by the fish ponds, and set a monument over 
him; which, being defaced by time and rain, it 

appened—in the year Mrocxiv. that Edward 

Burton, Esq. his grandson, inviting to dinner 

the noble Sir Andrew Corbet, then lieutenant 

of the shire, with divers other gentlemen of 
quality..that the good baronet, desirous to see 


the place which preserved the reliques and me- 
mory of that excellent man, as good men are 
still inquisitive after them whose virtues they 
honour; but finding it much decayed by the 
weather, after a friendly correption of his host, 
and serious injoynment to repair the tomb, 
whereby the memory of his most deserving 
grandfather was kept alive, he, without any 
ado, effected what he spake for, and promised 
himself to become the poet for an epitaph, which 
he accordingly wrote.” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Standard Novels, No. LVIII.: Trevelyan. (London, 
R. Bentley.)—Tvevelyan was a justly popular novel, and 
must be welcome again in its well-deserved place in this 

leasant series, which embodies so many of our best 
works of fiction. 

A System of teaching Congregations to sing from Notes. 
E. Merriott. (London, D’Almaine and Co.)—A lesson- 
book of twenty pages, with clear and simple instructions. 

On the Antidotal Treatment of Epidemic Cholera, &c. by 
J. Parkin. Pp. 112. (London, Highley.)—Carbonic Acid 
is the specific recommended in this treatise; and stron, 
arguments, as well as practical results, are brought for- 
ward in support of its efficacy. 

Lardnei’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, XCII. Vol. II. of Swain- 
son's Natural History: Birds. (London, Longman and 
Co.)—Another volume of this excellent scientific produc- 
tion: it treats of the laniadw, merulidez, sylviade, am- 
pelide, musicapide, conirostres, sc: irostres, 
fissirostres, grallatores, and natores; and treats of each in 
the most lucid manner. 

The Interrogator ; or, Universal Ancient History, in Ques- 
tions and Answers, by a Lady. Pp. 343. (London, 
Hatchard.)—A very well-constructed and useful book for 
— students, 
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Leeds, Vol, I. Part I. (London, Longman and Co. ; Leeds, 
Knight.)—These papers, read before the Society, do credit 
to the inquiring spirit and talents of the Leeds society. 
The subjects are, the Bed of the Mississippi, by the late 
J. Lubbock ; the Varieties of Water, by W. West; the 
Structure of Limaces, by T. Nunneley; Roman Coin- 
moulds found near Wakefield, by J. Hey; the Anatom 
of Actinea Coriacea and Alcyonella stagnorum, by J. P. 
Seale; and the Yorkshire Coalfield, by the late E. St. 
George. 

Stratford’s English Grammar, with Exercises and Key. 
Fourth edition. (London, Edwards.)—Among the many 
well arranged and useful elementary works for the early 
instruction of the young, we noticed the first edition of 
this Grammar with the commendation it deserved; and 
we are glad to see that its utility has been so well dis- 
cerned as to lead to a call for four editions, and thus 
experimentally confirm our judgment. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

JuNE 26. W. R. Hamiiton, Esq. president, 
in the chair.—Read, extracts from the follow- 
ing papers: 1. A letter from Captain Alex- 
ander, in Southern Africa, on his route from 
| Cape Town to Walvisch Bay. 

To the Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 

On the Banks of the Kaamop, three days east 
of the Great Fish River, and about 170 miles 
north of the Warm Bath, Great Namaqua 
Land, 18th February, 1837. 

Sir,—I had the pleasure of writing to you 
about a month ago, before I left the Warm 
Bath, and now, having unexpectedly an oppor- 
tunity of sending letters to the Cape, by three 
Namaquas, who brought me here merchandise 
(shirts, cotton handkerchiefs, brass wire, and 
buttons), of which I stood in need, I beg to 
give you a short account of my journey so far, 
|in the direction of Walvisch Bay, &c. I left 
\the Bath on the 18th of January, having 
| waited in vain till then for rain, and for the 
above-mentioned goods; fortunately, imme- 
| diately after I left the Bath, I had abundance 
of thunder-rain, and have had no want of 
water or grass on my way hitherward. I hear 
also, that, since I left the Bath, no rain has 
\fallen there, so it was as well that I risked 
‘leaving that place. The captain of the Bon- 
dlezwaart Namaquas (Abram) accompanied me, 
with sixteen armed men, on pack oxen. On 
the second day I was joined by the petty chief, 
Daniel, and three men ; which last chief I have 
engaged to accompany me all the way to Wal- 
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visch Bay, under the promise of supplying him 
with powder and lead to shoot elephants on his 
way back. I have agreed to try to obtain for 
him, by negociation, the property of which he 
had been robbed by Henrick, a petty chief of 
Abrams, lying fifty miles out of our road. 
With my wagon and pack oxen I travelled up 
the Hoom (the river which runs past the Bath), 
nearly north for six days, and, leaving the wag- 
ons on its banks, with a guard of twelve men, 
I set out with two white men, the two chiefs, 
and eleven Namaquas, for the craal of the rob- 
ber Henrick. We travelled fifty miles N.N.E. 
with horses and oxen, and got among the 
’Cards (or rugged) Mountains, a range of va- 
rious height, from 300 feet to about 2000, flat 
topped, and composed of clink-stone, principally 
arranged in horizontal strata. Spring-boks, in 
large flocks, were seen; many ostriches and 
zebras ; a cameleopard, and the spoor of a lion; 
the weather was very hot, both day and night, 
95° at mid-day commonly, and 80° at sunrise. 
We found Henrick in a rocky glen, very diffi- 
cult of access ; he refused, to his own chief, to 
deliver up Daniel’s property, which he had 
seized (viz. thirty cows and forty goats), be- 
cause a year before, on a hunting party, 
Daniel’s brother-in-law had accidentally shot 
Henrick’s father. Henrick also prepared his 
people, before us, to the number of thirty-three, 
armed with guns, to take Daniel’s life, be- 
cause he could not get that of his brother-in- 
law ; we defied Henrick to take Daniel from 
us, or to kill him; kept strict watch all night, 
and brought off Daniel ip safety next day. 
Henrick would not listen to the proposal I 


p. | made him, of receiving a fine for the life of his 


father ; he and his mother both cried, ** Blood 
for blood!" We rejoined the wagon, and I let 
Abram leave us with his people, that he might 
force Henrick to restore Daniel’s property, and 
thus prevent war in the land; for Daniel 
threatens to raise a commando of the people 
around, and the Africaners, and go against 
Henrick. After travelling a degree further 
north, I arrived at the Kaap River, a branch 
of the Great Fish River: there we saw a good 
deal of honey-beer drinking and dancing. We 
staid for some days at Daniel’s craal, and, 
having been assisted with a span of oxen, came 
on here to a craal of the great captain’s, Wil- 
|liam Zwaartboy. (‘The Namaquas adopt Dutch 
names, i. e. those of any note.) Here we have 
been obliged to fortify ourselves with an ab- 
battis of bushes round the tent and wagon, 
for we heard that Henrick was come with a 
commando against Daniel's craal again, fifty 
miles south of us, and that he is likely to 
attack us too; but we are quite ready for him. 
However, if Zwaartboy comes first from the 
Fish River tu see us, there will probably be no 
fight. Before the rain fell on the 16th, the 
heat was 110°; now it is 80°, and the river is 
running briskly. I have fallen in with a man 
here, who was at Walvisch Bay three days ago, 
and he says, that our route will probably be to 
Zwaart Morass, 14 days; to the Fish River, 
14 days; up it, G days; to Buffel’s Poost 
(through a field abounding with lions, came- 
leopards, rhinoceroses, &c.), 10 days; to the 
Kooisip, 3; to the Bay, 8: beyond that, on the 
Squakop (Somerset?) the Démaras abound. 
The other day I bought a fine Damara Negro 
(a boy), ten years old, for about 4s.; that is, 
for two cotton handkerchiefs, and two strings 
of glass-beads; his mistress was a Namaqua 
woman. The boy was half starved, and he is 
now well fed and clothed, and is my shepherd. 
We see many Démara slaves among the Nama- 
quas. My medicine chest is in great request ; 
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sometimes I save it by administering doses of 
bay salt. We have the usual annoyances of 
heat, dust, very stony roads, if roads we can 
call them, where no wagons ever passed be- 
fore ; disputes to settle; bargaining for horses, 
for sheep, and cattle ; but we manage to keep a 
good heart, and, though old ‘gray-beards some- 
times try to frighten us, we will try our luck, 
and go as far as we possibly can; human nature | 
can do no more. I am, &c, 
J. E. ALEXANDER. 

2. Extracts from a voyage round the world, 
by Mr. F. D. Bennett, Surgeon and Natural-| 
ist, in the years 1833-36. The greater part of | 
this time was spent in the Pacific Ocean, when | 
the vessel touched at Juan Fernandez, Pit-| 
cairn's Island, Tahiti, Huheine, Ulitea, &c. of | 
the Society Islands ; at Macci of the Sandwich | 
Islands; at Christiana and Roapua of the | 
Marquesas; at Carolina Island, Christmas| 
Island, and at Cape St. Lucas, the southern | 
extreme of California. | 

* March 7, 1834. | 

“ Daylight,” says Mr. Bennett, ‘ disclosed | 
the dark and elevated form of Pitcairn’s Island | 
directly ahead; and shortly after noon we, 
effected a landing, at a small and half-concealed 
cove, known by the name of * Bounty Bay,’ | 
having been the spot of the final destruction of 
the ship Bounty, whose relics were yet visible 
on the beach, as iron ballast, nails, shreds of 
copper, &e. The eastern side of the island, on 
which the settlement is plaved, presents a very 
picturesque appearance ; an amphitheatre rising 
from the sea, luxuriantly wooded toits summit, 
and bounded on each side by precipitous cliffs, 
and naked rocks of rugged and fantastic forms. 
The simple habitations of the islanders are 
scattered over this wooded declivity, and half | 
concealed by the abundant verdure. The} 
coast is abrupt, rocky, beaten by a heavy surf, 
and almost inaccessible: some coral and coral 
débris are found on the beach of the small 
coves, but here are no distinct reefs of coral. 
The population of this small island, only about 
seven miles in circumference, consisted, at this 
time, of eighty persons, the majority of whom 
were children, and, with the exception of three 
families of English residents, the whole are the 
offspring of the mutineers of the Bounty. They | 
are a fine and robust people, but far from hand. 
some: they are high-spirited and intelligent, 
and speak both the English and Tahitian 
fluently. In intellect and habits, they form an 
interesting link between the civilised European 
and unsophisticated Polynesian. Their food is 
chiefly vegetable ; yet swine, goats, poultry, and 
fish, are not wanting. Water is rather scarce, 
as the volcanic structure of the island forbids 
the formation of wells; yet itis not till rain 
has been wanting for seven or eight months 
that any scarcity is felt. Disease is rare, and 
‘ Fefe’ or Elephantiasis, so prevalent among the 
Polynesian islands, is here unknown. The in- 
jurious effects of the emigration of the island- 
ers to Tahiti, is still evident in the restless 
state of many among them, and also in their 
licentious conversation. Yet, they invariably 
speak well of the treatment they experienced 
there. 

** March 28, 

“ The island of Raiatea (Ulitea of Cook), si- 
tuated about eighty miles N.W. of Tahiti, is 
about forty miles in circumference. It is of 
mountainous character, and profusely covered 
with vegetation. Water abounds. Accom- 
panied by some natives, I ascended an extensive 
range of mountains occupying the centre of the 
island, extending in a direction nearly north 





and south, and rising about 2000 feet above the 


sea. The summit of the mountain presented a 
level and extensive plain of bleak aspect, over- 
spread with swamps, and streams of water 
running over exposed rocks, of a red colour, 
and entirely destitute of verdure, with the ex- 
ception of short grass and mosses; although, 
but a few feet below, on the less exposed spots, 
vegetation was lofty and abundant. I was 
here shewn a remarkable natural excavation, 
resembling a large well, about thirty-six feet in 
circumference and forty feet deep. Might it 
not be a small volcanic crater ? It is singular 
that a stream of water, flowing over the de- 
clivity of this elevated mountain, abounds with 
eels and other fish, several varieties of which I 
observed sporting in the water.” 

Sandwich Islands.—‘** The aspect of Maui is 
very mountainous, and, near the settlement of 
Lahaina, several mountains of much grandeur 
advance within a short distance of the coast, 
whilst the surface exhibits the strong contrast 
of luxuriant verdure and volcanic sterility, so 
common to islands in the Sandwich group. 
The population of Maui is estimated at 38,000. 
The natives are intelligent, orderly, healthy, 
and submissive to the control of the American 
missionaries, whose influence is great through- 
out all this group of islands. The settlement 
of Lahaina contains a neat wooden church, a 
reading-room for foreign visitors, and a market 
to regulate the trade between the native and 


foreign shipping. Numerous South-seamen an.- | 


nually visit this island to refresh; hence the 
natives are well supplied with European and 
American manufactures.” 

Among the donations presented tothe Society, 
was one by Captain Fitzroy, R.N., namely, a 
very curious Spanish MS., being the om of 
an expedition to, and residence upon, the island 
of Tahiti, by Maximo Rodriguez, in 1774. 
This Maximo Rodriguez was a Spanish soldier 
and interpreter, who accompanied an expedition 
from Lima to the island of Tahiti; and he, 
with three other persons, were left upon the 
island for about thirteen months. Cook, in his 
voyage, mentions the fact of the Spaniards 
having “visited the island, and heard much 
from the natives of one ** Mateema,”’ the T'a- 
hitian pronunciation of the Spanish Maximo: 
and, in a subsequent passage, he says, ** Will 
any thing ever become kuown to the world 
of the proceedings of the Spaniards at this 
island ?”” By a very singular coincidence, after 
a lapse of sixty years, the original diary kept 
by the said ‘* Mateema” was placed in the 
hands of a captain in the British navy, at 
Lima, by Don José Manuel Tirado, presented 
to him by the daughter of the before-mentioned 
Rodriguez, who, having heard that Captain 
Fitzroy, in H. M.S. Beagle, had been employed 
in surveying the coasts of Chile and Peru, and 
that he was making inquiry for all MSS. that 
could be obtained, sent it to him, begging his 
acceptance of the diary, saying, “* that she felt 
sure it would be better placed in the hands of an 
Englishman, and more valued in England, than 
it ever could be as concealed from the world, and 
uncared for, in her library at Lima.”— This 
being the last meeting for the season, the Society 
adjourned till November next. 


ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 
On Saturday evening, a letter from the secre- 
tary of the Meteorological Society was read. 
It set forth the importance of electrical pheno- 
mena to investigate and explain meteorological 
effects, exhibited how closely connected were 
the objects and pursuits of the two Societies, 
and solicited co-operation. A paper on the 
agency of electricity in producing various dis- 


eases, but more particularly those which are 
termed epidemic, was read by Mr. Leithead, 
The author observed, that if we could succeed 
in tracing those scourges to their cause, we 
should be the better enabled to apply a remedy ; 
perhaps, even to prevent their recurrence, or, at 
all events, to mitigate their virulence; enlarged 
upon the superiority of the satisfaction derived 
from administering to the comforts, or allevi- 
ating the sufferings of our fellow-creatures, 
over the wide-spread glory of a warrior; and 
then proceeded to relate the facts upon which 
the electro-physiological theory is based, to 
point out the analogies by which similar facts 
are connected, and how nearly those analogies, 
confirmed by experiment, are allied to scientific 
truth. He stated, also, that the medical term 
‘“* sympathetic action” furnished no explanation 
of the modus operandi of the inductive process 
of disease ; that the explanations which medical 
authors attempt to give of ** sympathetic ac. 
tion,” involve a contradiction in terms, and do 
not remove the difficulties of elucidating the in. 
ductive process of disease ; and that it is not a 
little singular, that what has always appeared 
to constitute the barrier between the phenomena 
and its explanation, is, on the contrary (by the 
electro-physiological theory), the very fact 
which prompts a ready solution. Mr. Leithead 
concluded by saying, that the very language 
employed by medical authors, is that which is 
precisely adapted to signify the mode of action 
| of the electric fluid; and the reason why the 
;unmeaning terms, ** nervous influence — in- 
| stinctive remedial process — sympathy,” and 
| others equally absurd and unphilosophical, have 
been substituted for ideas, is attributable to the 
study of electrical science having been neglected 
in medical education, or, at least, but little at- 
tended to. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
At the monthly meeting, held on Thursday 
afternoon, twenty individuals were elected. 
Balance in favour of the Society, on July Ist, 


7831. lls. 8d. Visitors to the gardens and 
museum, in June, 38,768. Stock at the gar- 
dens, 313 mammalia; 711 birds; and 19 
reptiles: total, 1043. The following are de- 
tached notes on a species of ratelus, brought 
under the notice of the Society by Sir James 
M‘Grigor, bart. This animal was originally 
described by Pennant, as the Indian badger ; 
and by Shaw, under the name of the Ursus 
Indicus ; but it has been almost neglected by 
systematic writers; for, though alluded to by 
Pennant, it is in so short, vague, and unsatis- 
factory a manner, that it is impossible to form 
a distinct notion of it ; and Shaw only copied 
the few words of Pennant which relate to it. 
Even, in the most cursory manner, to examine 
this animal, is impossible, without coming to 
the conclusion that it is wonderfully adapted 
for making its way beneath the surface of the 
earth. The powerful fore-leg, armed with 
enormous claws; the cuneiform head; the 
fave deprived of hair; the minute and sunken 
eye; the entire absence of external ear; the 
strong and muscular neck and shoulder ; the 
comparative diminution of the posterior ex- 
tremities, whereby the bulk of the hinder parts 
is lessened ; the naked abdomen—all unite to 
characterise it as a digger. And, in fact, 
among the population of its native regions, it 1s 
said that it seeks its choicest food in the ceme- 
teries; and such is its dexterity in tearing 
open the graves of the dead, that no tomb is 
sacred from its attacks. It has, in those parts, 
obtained the appellation of the grave-digger. 
The generic term of Storr, mellivora, although 
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it may suit the African species, is, conse- 
quently, peculiarly inappropriate to this, It is 
a native of the upper provinces of Bengal, 
where, however, it is said to be rare. 
AFRICAN NATURAL HISTORY. 

In our No. 1066, we very hastily noticed the 
admirable collection of African natural history 
brought to London by Mr. Smith ; and which, 
we are happy to say, the public will, on Mon- 
day, have an opportunity of seeing in yet better 
order and arrangement. 

We have recently availed ourselves of the 
opportunity of paying a second visit to this in- 
teresting exhibition, which, being now arranged 
preparatory to its opening to the public, ap- 
pears to much greater advantage than at our 
first visit. The manner in which the spe- 
cimens of natural history have been, to use a 
technical term, set up, reflects great credit on 
the artist, who, we understand, is a French. 
man, resident at the Cape. Not the least at- 
tractive part of the exhibition are the drawings, 
to the number of some hundreds, with which 
the walls of the room are decorated ; they con- 
sist of views of scenery, and illustrations of the 
manners, superstitions, religious ceremonies, 
and amusements of the natives, from the able 
pencil of Mr. C. Bell, of the civil service; and 
of subjects in natural history, admirably exe- 
cuted, and elaborately finished, by Mr. G. Ford, 
an artist at the Cape. We sincerely hope that 
this exhibition, which we have already de- 
scribed as including some specimens perfectly 
new to the naturalist, may attract the atten- 
tion it so eminently merits, to the promotion of 
the laudable objects contemplated by the society 
to which we owe the importation. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Jury Ist. The Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn 
in the chair.—In communicating to the meeting 
a paper on the authenticity of the Zend and 
Pehlevi languages, by Mr. Romer, Professor 
Wilson observed, that Mr. Romer’s paper of- 
fered some valuable contributions to the eluci- 
dation of a subject of great literary importance, 
and on which the Orientalists of England and 
the Continent differed widely. All the great 
names of the Continent argued in favour of the 
genuineness of the works preserved by the 
Parsis of India, composed in what these Parsis 
declared to be the ancient languages of Persia ; 
at least, so far as to their being composed in 
languages which were once spoken, though not, 
perhaps, to the extent of believing them to be 
the genuine compositions of Zoroaster. On 
the other hand, the Orientalists of England 
had, almost with one accord, pronounced them 
to be forgeries of recent times, composed in a 
heterogeneous jargon made up of various lan- 
guages, put together without any rules, and 
never spoken by any nation whatever. Inde- 
pendent of’ its literary interest, the question 
seriously affected the character of the Parsis ; 
who, it may be observed, have confessedly, in 
one instance—that of the Desatir—been guilty 
of a literary forgery. The Professor remarked, 
that these works in Zend and Pehlevi were 
unknown in India until the fifteenth century, 
when a single copy was said to have been 
brought from Persia, from which all the exist- 
ing copies were taken ; and it was certainly a 
Suspicious circumstance that no such works 
were to be found among the Fire-worshippers 
of Persia, many of whom still remained there. 
The subject was worthy of investigation, and 
several of the first-rate continental scholars 





were now giving it their earnest attention. a committee was appointed to carry the design 
Much of the paper by Mr. Romer was not into effect. Nearly half the required amount 
adapted for public reading ; it should rather be was immediately subscribed : and we rejoice to 
looked at, and its contents studied. It con- notice the design, not only as a tribute justly 
tained texts from the Zend-Avesta, Yacna, &c., ‘due to the merits of the artist, but as a pattern 
interlined with Sanscrit and Guzerati, all in for imitation hereafter — at once doing honour 
Roman characters, for the purpose of more to our national school, and enriching our na- 
easily instituting a comparison between them. tional institution. 
Some extracts, read by Professor Wilson, 
shewed that the modern Parsis were not at all National Monuments and Fine Arts.—In 
behind their predecessors in their attempts at pursuance of the resolutions carried at the 
mystification, of which some curious examples meeting, Freemasons’ Hall, on the 29th of 
were given. Sir Charles Forbes stated, that May, and reported in the Literary Gazette, 
the late Mr. Duncan, governor of Bombay, | Mr. Hume, Sir G. Sinclair, Mr. Hope, Alder- 
fully believed in the authenticity of the De- man Wood, and Mr. Wyse, M.P.’s, and 
satir; that he had paid much attention to it; Mr. George Rennie, have had an interview 
and that, if he was not the principal author of with Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell, 
the English translation of that work, he, at who assured the deputation of the interest Her 
least, materially assisted Mulla Firouz in its Majesty took in the subject, and of their own 
production. Colonel Briggs was inclined to favourable disposition towards it. This-is as it 
believe in the zenuineness of the disputed lan-| should be. No doubt we shall soon see our 
guages. He founded this opinion, partly on great cathedrals, the Tower, and other public 
what appeared to him the impossibility of writ- places, open to the public; and that will, as it 
ing works of any length in a forged language ; ought to do, lead the way to other improve- 
aud partly on the denial made by foreign ments in this respect. Give every one an in- 
Orientalists, who had carefully studied the re-| terest in national monuments and fine arts, 
mains of the Zend and Pehlevi tongues, to the and the English people will shew that they are 
assertions of their opponents respecting the in- | 88 worthy to be trusted with their care, as the 
congruity and inconsistency of the elements of ; Warmest amateur amongst us. 
those tongues. He knew, also, that there were | : 
dialects now spoken in parts of Persia quite "M?ORTANT DISCOVERY OF PAINTINGS OF 
unintelligible to the people of other districts ; | THE 14TH CENTURY. 
and that several words and sentences of these! THE following is a letter received at Munich, 
dialects were found to bear a great similitude in which Dr. Ernest Forster gives the parti- 
to the Pehlevi. He was anxious that too strong | Culars of the important discovery of paintings 
an opinion should not go forth to the world ;| which he has made at Padua :— 
that we should not too hastily consider the! Padua, April 8, 1837.— It seems that my 
question to be decided, now that, on the Con- Stars are auspicious. I have resuscitated what 
tinent, it was still undergoirig much learned was dead, namely, perfectly restored a totally 
investigation. Selections from a translation ruined work of art—for soit seemed tobe. Ina 
by Dr. Wilson, president of the Bombay Branch ‘ruined church, which is used merely as a recep- 
Royal Asiatic Society, of the general Sirozé of  tacle for lumber, I had before discovered some 
the Parsis, containing curious details of lucky remains of good painting. Nothing, however, 
and unlucky days of the month, and of the was left but a couple of heads ; all the rest 
things which may or may not be done on those | seemed to be scaled or scratched off, or mould- 
days, were also read to the meeting. Colonel ered away: in short, it had all the appearance 
Goodfellow, E. R. Power, Esq., J. Ramsay, of a decayed wall, black in some places, gray in 
Esq.. and K. Finlay, Esq., were elected re- others. So I found it in 1826, and again in 
sident members of the Society. G. Ashburner, | 1829. I have not been here since till now. In 
Esq., and Lieut. Eastwick, were elected non- | the descriptions of the city, even those of an 
resident members. M. D’Avezac, of Paris, ancient date, the work is spoken of as entirely 
and Sir I’. Reade, were elected corresponding Tuined. I did not fail to go again ; and found 
members. The next meeting was announced | the walls, precisely as they were ten years ago, 
for the 15th instant. ,covered with Gust; and I got a sponge and 
: water. I wash, and am filled with astonish- 
|ment at the beauty of the brilliant colouring, 
| the drawing, and the expression. Now I think 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday. —British Architects, 8 P.11.; Marylebone Lite-| 1 must see how much remains of the whole, 
rary (Dr. A, T. Thomson on Diet); and on the 17th, and wash and wash till a whole figure appears, 


8} BM. 

Tuesday —Zoological (Science), 83 P.M.; Architectural 
(Essay by Mr. B. Ferrey). 

Saturday.—Royal Asiatic, 2 P.M. 


well preserved, and admirably painted. I have 

| recourse to brushes and whisks of broom, 
{and begin to brush away: the black gradually 
comes off, but a pale whitish-gray plaster wall 
FINE ARTS. |appears. I continue to wash very carefully ; 

The late J. Constable's Paintings.—A desire the coat of dust is gradually detached; and the 
having been very generally expressed among | most beautiful painting is discovered. My de~ 
the admirers of the works of the late John Con-! light was great; but it increased more and 
stable, that one of his pictures should be made! more. I lovked to the principal wall, where 
permanently accessible to the public by being) the altar once stood. After sweeping, brush- 
purchased and presented to the National Gal- ing, and washing, I here found a Crucifixion, 
lery, a meeting was recently held, and, after a | more beautiful than any I had ever before seen. 
careful examination of the works of the de-| What I have besides raised from the grave is 
ceased artist, now the property of his family, it the history of Saint Lucia, in four large high 
was unanimously resolved, that a private sub- fresco paintings, which adorn the lower part of 
scription should be opened for the purpose of the south side of the church. Whiat is on the 
effecting the immediate purchase of the land-| upper part I do not yet know: the two rows 
scape called ‘* The Corn Field,” for the sum!on the opposite side, the wali in which the 
of 300 guineas (that estimate having been sanc- | door is, and the compartment over the Cru- 
tioned by the administrators to the estate), and | cifixion, are still hidden by the dirt; in some 
its presentation to the National Gallery; and| places my curiosity has already brought out 
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here and there some admirable figures. The necessary corrections and observations, will| A — chaunt of other days, a song of Old 
, complete this laborious work, so useful to the 


whole of the glorious work is of the year 
1480-1490 ; and I repeat that I have never 
seen any thing of that age, in Florence, Sienna, 
or Pisa, to be compared with it. What glowing 
colours, what depth, what splendour! But 
how it is painted, I do not know. We, at 
least, no longer have these colours —this red, 
this glowing violet, this black; nor do I know 
any example of such delicacy of colouring, such 
smoothness in the execution. The interest 


excited by this discovery is general; but I wish 
I were not alone: had I but one companion to 
assist me in unveiling this treasure, that 1 
might take faithful drawings of the whole! 
across the Alps to my own dear native country. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Illustrations of Constantinople, made during a 
Residence in that City, &c. in the Years 
1835-6. Arranged and drawn on stone, 
from the original sketches of Coke Smyth, by 
John F. Lewis. London, M‘Lean. 
WE some time ago noticed two specimens 
which we had seen of the splendid work now 
lying in a complete state before us. It is well 
and justly observed in the prospectus of the 
publisher :—‘‘ On Turkey and its capital, of- 
fering to the eye of the painter, costumes and 
scenery as picturesque as any in the world, and 
habits as characteristic, and manners as pe- 
culiar, as ever presented themselves for the il- 
lustrations of the pencil, it is astonishing how 
few and imperfect are the traces in English 
works of literature and art, while our native 
school has been advancing and extending itself 
in every direction, seeking subjects from pole 
to tropic, in every country and of every people 
upon whom the sun shines,—it is, indeed, re- 
markable that it has so long and so much 
neglected the treasures of the Mussulman em- 
pire.” The present publication, consisting of 
twenty-seven lithographic prints, by Mr. Lewis, 
from sketches taken on the spot by Mr. Coke 
Smyth, and forming a volume uniform in style 
and execution with Mr. Lewis's ‘* Spanish 
Sketches,” goes a great way to supply this de- 
ficiency. 1t exhibits the architecture, cha- 
racter, and habits of the ‘ Ottomites” (as 
Othello calls them), in the most striking and 
varied points of view. Of the inhabitants, 
some of the most remarkable and interesting 
representations will be found in ‘* The Interior 
of the Harem,” ‘* A Café on the Bosphorus,” 
** Bazaar,” ‘“*A Captive Greek Girl,” ‘ In- 
terior of the Residence of the Pasha of New 
Orsova,”’ * Interior of the Mosque at Brussa,”’ 
** Turkish Female,” and “ Return of Sultan 
Mahmoud from the Mosque.” “ Scutari,”” 
* The Port of Constantinople,”’ ‘ Fountain of 
the Gate of Eski (the old), Serai;” ** Mosques 
of Yeri Jami and Saint Sophia, from the 
Golden Horn ;” “ Seraglio Point ;” ‘* Gate of 
the Mosque of Saint Sophia ;’’ * Artillery Bar. 
racks, Tophana;” ‘ Great Burial - Ground, 
Pera;” ‘* Mosque of Suleymania;” and ‘‘Sweet 
Waters (in Asia),” furnish beautiful specimens 
of the natural scenery and national architecture. 


A Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of the most 
eminent Dutch, Flemish,and French Painters. 
By John Smith. Part VIII. Smithand Son. 

Nicuotas Poussin, Claude Loraine, and 

Jean Baptist Greuze, are the pictorial worthies 

of whose productions Mr. Smith, with his ac- 

customed knowledge and minuteness of detail, 
has here given an account, preceded by brief 
biographical memoirs. A supplementary vo- 
lume, containing notices of pictures hitherto 








unavoidably omitted in the catalogue, and some 
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painter, and still more to the connoisseur of 
painting. 


Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. From 
a Drawing, executed, by special command, for | 
H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent, by R. J.| 
Lane, A.R.A.; and engraved by F. C. Lewis. | 
Mitchell. 

Coxp must be his heart who can gaze at this 
sweet countenance, in which delicacy, spirit, 
dignity, and modesty, are so happily combined, 
without praying for many years of uninter- 
rupted health and prosperity to our young and 
gracious Queen. God bless her ! 


Sketches in Spain. By George Vivian, Esq. 
Lithographed by Day and Haghe, and P. 
Gauci. Colnaghi and Co. 

‘* Comparisons are odious,”’ and, therefore, 

we will not make them in the present instance; 

but, if we were to do so, they could hardly be 
disadvantageous to the beautiful publication be- 
fore us, which consists of four views in Spain, 
full of spirit and truth. That near Bilboa, and 
the View of the Pyrenees, are especially ad- 
mirable. We believe that Mr. Vivian was one 
of the commissioners appointed by government 
to select the best plan for the new Houses of 
Parliament. 


Six Views of Kirkstall Abbey. Drawn from 
Nature, and on Stone, by W. Nelson. <Ac- 
kermann and Co. 

THERE are few ruins in England more pic- 

turesque than Kirkstall Abbey; and we do not 

recollect to have seen any representations of it 
more pleasingly executed than these by Mr. 

Nelson. 


H. M.S. Inconstant, lying off Plymouth Dock- 
yard. Drawn by O. W. Brierly; on Zinc 
by Day and Haghe. Fry and Son. 

LuBBERs as we are, we can easily imagine 

how fond the officers and crew of so beautiful 

a craft must be of her; and how much obliged 

they must feel to Mr. Brierly for this highly 

pleasing portrait of their favourite. = 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SAN SEBASTIAN. 
THE sun has gone unto his rest: the glowing 
hue of day [gray : 
Is merged into a twilight tint, monotonous and 
The pine-trees wave their giant boughs, and 
sway from side to side: [the tide. 
Full mournfully they rustle to the murmur of 


There are tents upon the grassy field, and tents 
upon the lea ; [waves of the sea: 
In long unbroken lines they rise, like white 
And beside the mouldering watch-fire the 
sentinel is set, [glittering bayonet. 
With his long dark cloak, and purple cap, and 


The moon is rising lazily— all lazily and slow, 

And the stars around her congregate, and 
twinkle as they go: 

Looking down upon the waters, which reflect 
them as they pass, [upon a glass. 

Like the eyes of Spanish maidens looking forth 


There is silence on the midnight breeze —a 
silence which is spread [their bed ; 
Like a veil above the multitude, a curtain o’er 
Save now and then, as on the ear there comes 
a wailing sound— [his round, 
*Tis the chapelchuri singing, as he walks upon 


An ave to the Virgin, a strain unto his love, 





A hymn of supplication to the mighty Lord 
above : 


Castile ; [king Boabdil. 
Of the gray-beard Moor Alfaqui, or the false 
And, hark! the short sharp challenge, the 
clicking of the lock, [flinty rock : 
The steel-shod scabbard clattering against the 
The pass-word whispered hastily, as round the 
watch doth sweep ; [steep. 
And the tread of men departing adown thegrassy 


The shadows are retreating, they linger as they 
y3 [they lie : 
And yet around the mountain base in canopies 
A moment do they linger; on the morning may 
unfold 
Her panoply of azure, of crimson, and of gold. 


The morn again has broken —a flood of yellow 
light — [gird them for the fight. 

The sleepers wake, and cross themselves, and 

And the rolling drum and squeaking fife ex- 
tinguishes the sound 

Of the chapelchuri singing as he walks upon 
his round. H.M. 


SONNETS. 
Ir is my birth-day, and I stand alone 
Upon the mountain top in thoughtful mood ; 
I trace the path that led me through the wood, 
And o’er the crags, on which the sun then shone. 
Now shadowing clouds frown on the old gray 

stone, 

On which I rested half-way up the height ; 
And o’er the wood, where spirits seem’d to moan, 
The sun hath cast a southern summer’s light. 
Such is the past: and so its features change ; 
Reflection sees them vary in their hue: 
The present is the spot whence now I view 
The past: the future is above man’s range ; 
He can but look upon the clouds above — 
Tis fancy shapes them to whate’er we love. 


I stood upon the shore and marked the sea ; 

A sea-boy passed me, bathed in silent tears. 

’His mind, methought, stray’d o’er his bygone 
years, ; 

Chequer’d with infant mirth and rustic glee: 

And still he gazed towards an aged tree 

Far up the glen, ’neath which a cottage smiled ! 


_| Ah! there he first was cherish’d on the knee, 


There taught to lisp and prattle when a child ; 

But now to roam the ocean was his doom. 

“* Even so (said I) the unprepared die : 

They look on life, and then on death ; arf sigh 

That now no more old joys they may resume. 

The sea-breeze play’d around me mournfully, 

A warning voice from dim futurity.” 
ALPHA 


— ae 








SKETCHES. 

C. LAMB’S OPINIONS OF PUBLISHING. 
Mr. Lamp appears to have entertained 4 
strong dislike to, or rather abhorrence of, the 
trade of publishing ; and, as it may serve as 
corollary to some of the opinions in our last, we 
extract some of his dicta. Talking of his 
** Specimens of English Dramatic Poets contem- 
porary with Shakespeare,”’ he says :— 

‘+ Longman is to print it, and be at all the 
expense and risk, and I am to share the profits 
after all deductions, i. ¢. a year or two hence I 
must pocket what they please to tell me is due 
to me. But the book is such as I am glad 
there should be. It is done out of old plays at 
the Museum, and out of Dodsley’s Collection, 
&c. It is to have notes.” n 

The next is to our friend Bernard Barton, n 
1823, to whom many of the best letters are 
addressed. d 

“ Throw yourself on the world without any 
rational plan of support, beyond what the 
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I 
chance employ of booksellers would afford you! ! 
Throw yourself rather, my dear sir, from oe 


| 
| 


steep Tarpeian rock, slap-dash headlong upon 
iron spikes. If you have but five consolatory 
minutes between the desk and the bed, make 
much of them, and live a century in them, 
yather than turn slave to the booksellers. 
They are Turks and Tartars when they have 
poor authors at their beck. Hitherto you have! 
been at arm’s length from them. Come not; 
within their grasp. I have known many au- 
thors want for bread, some repining, others 
enjoying the blessed security of a spunging- 
house; all agreeing they had rather have been 
tailors, weavers — what not ? rather than the 
things they were. I have known some starved, 
some to go mad; one dear friend literally! 
dying in a workhouse. You know not what a 
rapacious set these booksellers are. Ask even 
Southey, who (a single case almost) has made 
a fortune by book-drudgery, what he has found 
them. O, you know not —may you never 
know—the miseries of subsisting by author- 
ship! °’Tis a pretty appendage to a situation 
like yours or mine; but a slavery, worse than 
all slavery, to be a bookseller’s dependant, to 
drudge your brains for pots of ale, and breasts 
of mutton, to change your free thoughts and 
voluntary numbers for ungracious task-work. 
The booksellers hate us. The reason I take to 
be, that, contrary to other trades, in which the 
master gets all the credit (a jeweller or silver- 
smith, for instance), and the journeyman, who 
really does the fine work, is in the back- 
ground; in our work the world gives all the 
credit to us, whom they consider as their jour- 
neymen ; and, therefore, do they hate us, and 
cheat us, and oppress us, and would wring the 
blood of us out, to put another sixpence in their 
mechanic pouches! * * * Keep to your 
bank, and the bank will keep you. Trust not 
to the public; you may hang, starve, drown 
yourself, for any thing that worthy personage 
cares. I bless every star, that Providence, not 
seeing good to make me independent, has seen 
it next good to settle me upon the stable 
foundation of Leadenhall. Sit down, good 
B. B., in the banking-office; what! is there 
not from six to eleven p.m. six days in the 
week, and is there not all Sunday? Fie, what 
a superfluity of man’s time, if you could think 
so! Enough for relaxation, mirth, converse, 
poetry, good thoughts, quiet thoughts. O, the 
corroding, torturing, tormenting thoughts, that 
disturb the brain of the unlucky wight who 
must draw upon it for daily sustenance! 
Henceforth I retract all my fond complaints of 
mercantile employment; look upon them as 
lovers’ quarrels. I was but half in earnest. 
Welcome dead timber of the desk, that gives 
me life. A little grumbling is a wholesome 
medicine for the spleen; but in my inner heart 
do I approve and embrace this our close, but 
unharassing way of life. I am quite serious.” 
“* Wordsworth, I see, has a good many pieces 
announced in one of the annuals, not our 
‘Gem.’ W. Scott has distributed himself like 
a bribe haunch among ’em. Of all the poets, 
Cary has had the good sense to keep quite clear 
of ’em, with gentle, manly, right notions. 
Don’t think I set up for being proud on this 
point; I like a bit of flattery, tickling my 
vanity, as well as anyone. But these pompous 
cont ie without masks (naked names or 
faces) I hate. So there’s a bit of my mind. 
Besides, they infallibly cheat you, I mean the 
booksellers. If I get but a copy, I only expect 
itfrom Hood's being my friend. Coleridge has 
lately been here, He, too, is deep among the 





prophets, the year-servers,—-the mob of gentle. 


men annuals. cheat him, I know. 

* a bd L have not received 

the annual, nor the slightest notice from 
about omitting four or five of my things. The | 
best thing is never to hear of such a thing as a 

bookseller again, or to think there are publish- 

ers. Second-hand stationers and old book-stalls 

for me; authorship should be an idea of the 

past.” 


But they’ll 
* 








MUSIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Shadow of the Heart. The Poetry by 
W. H. Harrison, Esq. ; the Music by Adela | 
A. Hammond. 

WE are given to understand that the composer 
of this beautiful air is but sixteen; if so, she 
is indeed a young lady of the greatest promise, 
for the composition would do credit to one of 
sixty—ay, even one who had grown gray 
among gamuts. There is what Dyer happily 
calls ** the sweet diapason melancholy,” sadly, 
and thrillingly interwoven with the words, 
which not only chains down the ear to “ marble 
listening,” but sinks deeply into the heart, like 
feelings arising from the remembrance of happy 
and bygone days. The poetry, too, is of an 
order such as we seldom meet with in songs of 
this class. It is exquisitely simple, without 
being maudlin, and touches the sweet cord of 
sympathy by the natural emotions which it 
awakens; for who has not sighed while con- 
templating the past? We give one stanza: 

«« The bird sings as sweetly his melody wild, 

From the old hazel ong as when I was a child ; 

And the sun shines as bright upon blossom and tree, 
And the river goes dancing as blithe to the sea. 
Whence the change that I feel? not in Nature, I trow, 
For she smiles at the mourner, and mocks at his wo. 
*Tis my heart! my own heart —which once knew not a 
Casts | the shade of its sadness o'er all that is fair.” 

We would fain extract the whole song, were 
it not for infringing too much upon the rights 
of the publisher. To those, however, who 
understand and can feel poetry, we are certain 
that this verse will be sufficient to create an 
appetite for the remainder. 


The Lote Tree. Words by Miss Costello; Mu- 
sic by Lady A. Kennedy Erskine. Willis 
and Co. 

A swEET idea, with sweet words and sweet 

music. It is perfectly simple, and will prove 

an acquisition to our ballad-loving friends. 

The air is too much like a previous composition 

of Lady Erskine, “ Thy form was fair,” to be 

called strictly original. 

A Lament on the Death of Sir John Stevenson. 

Same author. Music by M. Costa. 

A HEAVY, dull air, unworthy of the subject, 

and also of the words, which are almost the 

best Miss Costello has ever written. We are 
sorry to see them wasted. 


The Flowers of the Forest. Sung by Mrs. Wood. 
Lee. 


Ir this air had any other words it would meet 
with our cordial approbation. It is very sweet ; 
but the old “ Flowers of the Forest” is one of 
the most exquisite compositions ever written ; 
and though the words of this are altered 
slightly, still it is “* The Flowers of the Forest’’ 
with a new air; and we cannot like it. All 
who have heard Wilson sing the old song will, 
we are sure, agree with us, that no composi- 
tion, however beautiful in itself, can be so ap- 
propriate as the exquisite one we have been 
accustomed to. 

Angel Woman’s Tear. Poetry by Capt. Ad- 

dison; Music by Capt. Barton. A. Lee. 

Cart. Appison has evinced his usual taste in 


RC et 
the words of this song; and the music is very 
pretty and appropriate. We congratulate Capt. 
Barton on, we presume, his first appearance as 
a composer. Mr, Lee has arranged the air 
with ability. 

My Switzer Home. Music by W. H. Mont- 
gomery. Jefferys. 
WE have not heard a more delightful little 
song for some time. To the lovers of the gentle 
class of German airs we could not recommend 
a more pleasing composition. We are sure it 
may take its place among the many songs Mrs. 
Waylett has rendered popular by her charming 
singing. 
Albion; a National Air. 
Mills and Co. 
Miss Nayton’s style does not suit words of 
any kind. We have often praised her pieces of 
music, and regret to blame her song now before 
us; but, in our opinion, it wants melody, it 
wants energy —in truth, it wants every thing 
a national song should have. We hope to see 
Miss Naylor again publishing‘in the line suited 
to her talents. 


The Kerry; a Barcarole. Words by Miss Cos. 
tello; Music by the Hon. M. A. Jervis. 
Willis and Co. 

A monotonous chant with a monotonous 

accompaniment. As a song, we think it dwells 

too long on one or two notes: with a second 
and third voice, it would make an admirable 

trio. In fact, it is more like the first part of a 

trio than a song. 


The Hero of a Hundred Fights. 
D’Almaine. 

ANOTHER, and yet another, ‘national song 
for public meetings, dinners,” &c. &c. &c. 
This may be an excellent and spirited composi- 
tion; but our great complaint of this, as of others 
of this class, is the utter want of originality. 
We would recommend “ radical reform,” if it 
had produced any thing like harmony hitherto ; 
but unless one were certain of the result, per- 
haps it is better to “let well alone.” 


England's Hope. D’Almaine and Co. 
ANOTHER national song, which is not at all to 
our taste ; it has nothing striking,—nothing to 
distinguish it from the mass of music daily pub. 
lished, except a very good-looking portrait, 
which may be like England’s hope, but is not 
very like Sir R. Peel. 


The Grand March, for Conservative Dinners. 
- Herz. Idem. 

A sHoRT, pleasant piece of music: the air is a 

well-known one, and is well introduced and 

arranged. To mediocre performers it will prove 

a great acquisition, as being pretty, and not 

difficult. 

Queen of my Soul: Rizzio’s last Song. Words 
by Miss Costello; Music by Miss Wollaston. 
Willis and Co. 

A PRETTY song, though without any great 

merit either in words or music. The interest 

ever attached to even the most dubious parts of 

the history of the unhappy Mary Stuart, gives a 

great chance of popularity to any thing touching 

on the most trivial event of her troubled life. 


The Merry Mountain Lasses. Words by Mrs. 
S. C. Hall; Music by F. Smith. Mori and 
Lavenu. 

A PRETTY lively air; sung with much taste 

by Miss J. Smith, in the ‘* French Refugee.’’ 

The best proof of its being a favourite with the 

public is, that it is always called for twice. 


Les Brillants. By T. Brown. Cramer and Co. 


El. Naylor. 


S. Nelson. 





As quadrilles, these are rather too long and. 
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heavy, as a more simple arrangement of music is 
better calculated for the present style of dancing. 
As pieces for our young friends to practise, they 
are excellent; they should have been called les- 
sons, and not quadrilles. 








VARIETIES. 

Weather-wisdom.——Morrison horribly wrong, 
quite the opposite of right, from our last till 
now, gives us little cause to anticipate that the 
following will turn out any better than Francis | 
Moore :—“ The 8th warmer, yet some tokens | 
of rain continue. Wind and rain abont the 10th. | 
The 12th gloomy, cloudy kind of weather ; | 
cool for the time of year. The 13th night! 
changes, but the weather is not hot for July.” | 

Miss Chambers._.We trust the powers of! 
harmony in this young lady’s case will, at es 
prove powerful enough to moderate the harsh. 
ness of legal discord. Again, we observe, shel 
has appealed to a concert to enable her to aid | 


her unfortunate father, still the oppressed | 





victim of the law ; and what a host of talent is | = 


announced for the occasion. Pasta, Grisi, Al-| 
bertazzi, Assandri, Mrs. A. Shaw, Clara No- | 
vello, Tamburini, Rubini, Lablache, Curioni, 
Ivanolf, De Begnis—a musical galaxy ! 

New Parliament Houses. — A grant of | 
88,000/. to commence the building of the new } 
parliament houses, on Mr. Barry's designs, was | 
passed by the Commons on Monday. ‘The votes | 
were 100 for to 20 adverse. 

Record Commission.—18,172/. were voted to 
wind up the concerns of the commission under | 
its existing constitution. It will henceforward | 
be under the proper direction of the Master of | 
the Rolls; aud, it is to be hoped, be conducted | 
in a very different manner. 

National Gallery.— 90301. were voted for the, 
purchase of ‘¢ Mercury and the Woodman,” by 
Salvator Rosa; the Murillo lately described | 
in our Literary Gazette; and a Rubens, also | 
from the Gallery in Bond Street, for this na- | 
tional institution. Pity there is not what can | 
be called a National Gallery to place them in. | 

They say it takes nine tailors to make a 
man—apparently, one is suflicient to ruin 
him,”—Lockhart's Life of Scott. 

The Pride of Birth.—Frangois de Clermont | 
Tonnere, Bishop of Noyon, under Louis XIV. | 
so often mentioned by Madame de Sévigné, La | 
Bruyére, and other contemporary writers, car-! 
ried the vanity of birth to such an excess, as) 
to become the object of universal ridicule and | 
sarcasm, even in that age. An epigram de.| 
scribes the haughty prelate as disdaining to’ 
associate with the ignoble inmates of heaven ; 
it ends thus :— 


On dit, qu’entrant en paradis | 
Il fut regu vaille que vaille, 
Et qu'il e sortit par mépris, 
N’y trouvant que de la canaille.” | 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Works of John Hunter, F.R.S., with Notes, 
edited by J. F. Palmer, Vol. III, 8vo. 17s. 6d.—Sketches 
from Life, Lyrics from the Pentateuch, and other Poems, 
by T. » 12mo, 5s.—A Traveller's Thoughts, or Lines | 
suggested by a Tour on the Continent, post #vo. 4s. cloth, | 
—lIllustrations of Jerusalem and Mount Sinai, from 
Drawings by F, Arundale, with his Tour, 4to. Md. 5e.— 
Wanderings in Greece, by George Cochrane, Esq. 2 vols. 
8vo. 24e.—The Story of the Three Bears, 18mo. 2s.—The 
Emigrant’s Introduction to the British American Colonies, | 
z S. S. Hill, 12mo. 5s,—Library of Useful Ruestietes : 
Sheep, their Management, &c. fvo. 10s. Gd. cloth.—Me- 
moirs of W. Carey, D.D. second edition, 12mo. 7s. 6a.— 
Religion without Gloom, l2mo. 4s.—Sketches of Popular | 
Tumults, 12mo. 7s.—The Philosophy of the Eye, post 
8vo, 108.6d.—English Pleasure Carriages, by W.B. Adams, 
8vo. 15s.—Memoirs of Mrs. Hawkes, late of Islington, by 


Silvio ico, 3d edition, 10s, 6d. 


| was attached to that 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1837. 
June. | Thermometer. | Barometer. 
‘Thursday-- 29 2 to 30-07 to 
Friday ---- 30 .- BOB +e 
July, 

Saturday-- 1 
Sunday---- 2 
Monday -- 3 
Tuesday -- 4 | 
Wednesday 5 | 

Winds very variable; north-east prevailing. 

Generally clear, except the afternoon of the 5th, 
a little rain fell, 

Edmonton. 
Latitude--+-+.51°3' 
Longitude -.-- 


ss) 
on 


ores 


+ 


cone ee S005 


IND 


when 


CHARLES Henry ADAMS, 
7’ 32” N. 
3 51, W. of Greenwich. 


Extracts from a Meteorologica! Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the Meteorological 
Society. May 1837. 

‘Thermometer—Ilighest----++-+ 


70-75 ++ the 
Lowest -- 29% 


7th. 
OO « 9th. 
16th. 

9th. 


Number of days of rain and snow, 11. 

Quantity of rain and melted snow, in inches and deci- 
mals, 0-80025. 

Winds.—1 North-Fast—1 East—5 South—2 South-West 
West—9 North-West—7 North. 

General Observations.—Another month of cold weather 
was experienced, the mean temperature being lower than 
any, in the same month, during the last fourteen years. 
On five nights the thermometer was below the freezing 
point. The barometer was lower than usual, though not 
so low as in May 1835. Hail, rain, and snow, fell on the 
lth ; the quantity of rain was more than in the cor- 
responding inonth last year, but yet less than the average. 
Thunder was heard in the distance on the 14th, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





PuBLISHING before our usual day — a day in this week 
set apart by a loyal and patriotic people to offer the last! 
tribute of respect to the memory of their departed! 
King—we trust our correspondents, advertising friends, 
and others, will make due allowance for any disappoint- 
ments it may occasion to them. 





Celebrated Women,—An error of ours has led to the 
following rather imperious letter, which we, notwith- 
standing, insert with pleasure, because it is always our 
wish to discharge our duty faithfully, and ‘* no mistake !” 
Overlooking the brief page of preface alluded to by our 
esteemed correspondent, we certainly treated the work 
with a degree of severity, which could only be justified 
by the very high opinion we entertain of Mr. James ; 
but, consequently, also, with a degree of severity not 
fairly applicable to a new and a female writer, who 
should have been tried upon her own merits, and not 
upon the elevated standard of her nephew. To both we 
owe the amende honorable, 

Hampton Court, July 3, 1837. 

Si1r,—I cannot help feeling both surprised and indignant 
at a review contained in your Journal of the 24th 
June, which, owing to my absence from my usual re- 
sidence, only met my eye to-day. In the face of every 
advertisement of a work called the ‘ Lives of celebrated 
Women;” in the face of the title-page of the book ; in the 
face of the preface which precedes it, you are pleased to at- 
tribute that work to me, both in the of your no- 
tice, and your notice itself. ‘The advertisements, even in 
your own journal, you might very well never see; but the 
title-page of a book you reviewed, and the preface which 

ik, for the pereen of insuring the 
public against all deceit, direct or indirect, should have 
guarded you against the error you committed. In the 
title-page the book is stated only to be edited by me ; and 
in the preface, I not only distinctly state that the work is 
the production of a lady who had intrusted the correction 
of the press to me, her nephew, but I declare that I had 
nothing whatever to do with the work, but as far as that 
correction of the press was concerned. With not one 
thought or opinion, assertion or idea, that the book 
contains, have I any ows to do; and that such is the 
case is clearly stated in the preface, which must have 
lain under — hand at the moment you thought fit to 

i 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PAL}, 


MALL.— The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by 

Ancient Masters, of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and 

French Schools, is now open, and will continue open daily, from 
Ten in the Morning unti! Six in the Evening. 

Admission 1s,; Catalogue, is. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


UST OPEN.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S 
e PARK.—New Exhibition, representing the Interior of 
the Basilica of St. Paul, near Rome, before and after its Destruc- 
tion by Fire; and the Village of Alagna, in Piedmont, destroyed 
ty an Avalanche. Both Pictures are painted by Le Chevalier 
Jouton. 





Open daily, from Ten till Five. 
j . 
N° OPEN.—The SOUTH AFRICAN 
| MUSEUM, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 
Containing an extensive and most interesting Collection ofnew 
} or little-known Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, &c. from the in- 
| terior of Southern Africa; together with numerous specimens of 
| the Arts, Manufactures, &c. of the Natives; and about Four 
) Hundred Drawings, illustrative of the Character of the Country, 
and of the Costumes, Manners, Social Condition, and Religious 
c ies of the Inhabi ; the whole collected by the late 
Expedition sent from the Cape of Good Hope. 

Admittance, 1s. Open from Ten till Six daily. 





, 
| A GENTLEMAN, about to make the 
Tour of Europe, would take Charge of, and introduce 
into the first Society, the youthful Son of any Nobleman or 
Gentleman. Solid instruction, general information, taste, and 
accomplishment, may be acquired under circumstances not at all 
times attainable. 
Address, Adolphus T. Cookes, Esq. 48 Warwick Street, 
Regent Street, who will give any required information. 


E; DUCATION in GERMANY. — The 

Principal of an English Establishment at Bonn, on the 
Rhine, for the limited number of Twelve Young Gentlemen, is 
now in London, and respectfully informs Parents and Guardians 
that he has Three Vacancies, ‘The treatment isextremely liberal, 
aud this Establishment offers all the advantages which a Con- 
tinental Education confers, benefited by English superintendence 
| and comforts. 

His Address and Prospectuses, with full particulars, may be had 
on application (if by letter, post-paid) at Mr. Hookman’s Library, 
Old Bond Street; or to Mr, Scripps, News Agent, South Molton 
Street, London. 


ER MAJESTY, QUEEN VICTORIA. 
J. Mitchell, 33 Old Bond Street, has the honour to 
announce the publication of a Portrait of Her Majesty, from a 
rawing recently executed by special command of Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, by R. J. Lane, Esq. A.R.A. and 
a 1 in the finest style by F. C. Lewis, Esq. Engraver to His 
late Mdajesty. Proofs, 7s. 6d.; Prints, 58.; a few Impressions 
before the Writing, 10s, Gd. 

«* A gem; with the softness and delicacy of a miniature, it com- 
bines great expression and decided resemblance: the whole is 
beautiful.”—Morning Post. 

One of the most accurate and pleasing resemblances of her 
youthful Majesty, and is sure to be generally admired.” —Morning 
Chronicle, 

“« A sweet and beautiful likeness of her Majesty, engraved with 
extreme delicacy.”—Athenwum, 

Royal Library, 33 Old Bond Street. 





~ , 
SALES BY AUCTION. 
x - aad 
ALUABLE LIBRARY of BOOKS, 
BOOKCASES, ROSEWOOD CABINET, UNIQUE 
COLLECTION of FOSSILS, GEOLOGICAL and MINERAL 
SPECIMENS, SUPERIOR PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS, MODEL of a STEA M-ENGINE, and other interest- 
ing Items. — Mr. JURY begs respectfully to notify, that he has 
received instructions from the Executors of a Gentleman of 
Eminence, deceased, to Sell by Auction, at Mr, Shuitleworth's 
ms, Poultry, an Wednesday, 12th July, and following Day, 
the Select and Valuable Library of Books, including Humbollt’s 
New Spain, Cuvier’s Works, Morini’s Astrologia Gallica, Beze- 
lius, Gaylussac, Mirabeau’s Letters, Dizionario Mitologia, Di- 
zionario della Lingua Italiana, Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, 
M‘Arthur’s Life of Nelson, Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary, 
and numerous other Works on Literature, History, Philosophy, 
and scarce editions ow Colonial and Foreign Law, in several 
languages; Choice Collections of Geological and Mineral Spe- 
cimens; Fossils from the Calcaire Grossier; Specimens of Briti<h 
Plants; Capital Philosophical Instruments, including a splendid 
Plate, Electrical Machine; Air Pump; Wollaston and Electrical 
Batteries; Model of a Steam-Engine; a Theodolite ; Diagrams 
and Transparencies for illustration; a handsome Rosewood Ca- 
binet; two Oak Library Bookcases, fitted for Collections; and 
other Articles. 
To be viewed two days prior to the Sale, and Catalogues had 
at the Auction Rooms, Chapel Place, Poultry ; and of Mr. Jury, 
Auctioneer and Valuer, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 








attribute the work to me. How such a 
found its way into your columns you best know; but 
I must request that it be immediately corrected, and in 
such a manner as to render the refutation as public as the 
assertion.—I am yours, &c. G. P. R. JAugs. 

R., a Subscriber, is declined with thanks. 

It is out of our literary province, and belongs rather to 
a political journal, to interfere in the matter brought 


| under our notice by ‘¢ A Friend to Seamen.” We know 


nothing of the rules of the Trinity Society; but, surely, 
if our correspondent at Exeter addressed the secretary, 


| his ears would not be shut to the cry of the sailor's widow 
| and orphans. 


] 


C. Cecil, t 8vo. 10s.— Guido Sorelli’s Confessions to! Erratum.—In last week's Gazette, p. 409, col. 1, line 2, 
| for Rome Home. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In a few days, f.cap 8v0. 

RUTHS and FICTIONS of the MIDDLE 
AGES (the Merchant and the Friar). 
By Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE, 
Keeper of the Records of the Treasury ot Her 

Exchequer. 
London: Jobn W. !’arker, Publisher. 


K.H. ° 
Majesty's 


GROUSE AND BLACK GAME SHOOTING, &e. 
On lst A pzust, price 6s. 6d. a New Edition of 
HE OAKLEIGH SHOOTING CODE. 
By THOMAS OAKLEIGH, Esq. 
James Ridgway and Sons, 169 Piccadilly, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. boards 


T= HISTORY of BRAZIL, from the} 
in 1831, and forming a | 


bdication of Don Pedro the First, 
prada s History of Bra 


ion to wl 
aici SOHN ARMITAGE, Esq. 

« These ome et supply a very useful sequel to the admired 
work of Dr. Southey, and we consider them a valuable addition | 
to our ‘ Historical aacars ‘Literary Gazette. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


| 


1 vol, f.cap 8vo- with T rn pe and numerous Woodcuts, | 


In 
} 
LEMENTS of "GEOLOGY and PHY- 
SICAL agen iat illustrative of the Past and 

di f the Glo! 
Present Condigron VILLLAM RHIND, M.R.C.S. 
Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, London ; Fraser 
and Co. Edinburgh; and W. Curry, Jun. and Co. Dublin. 
‘| 


Nos. XXII. and XXIII. of | 
EDINBURGH JOURNAL of} 
B Cuvie 
—- “pric Tw ° o Shillings (being a double Number.) 
Embellished with elegant coloured Engravings. { 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. | 


| 
| 


\HE 


1 vol. price 7s. beautifully illustrated, 


HE "PROGRESS of CREATION!) 


ry 
Hl considered with Reference to the Present Condition of 


pe Earth. 
— By MARY ROBERTS, 
Author of. Annals of my Village,” &c. &e. | 
« This beautiful little volume forms an instructive collection 
of striking facts, interspersed with amiable retlections.”—Spec- 
} 


Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


fi cap 8vo. beautifully illustrated, price 7s. cloth, 
‘NVEST IGATION ; or, Travels in 
Boudoir. 
By CAROLINE A. HALSTED. | 
Author of « The Little Botanist,” &e. | 
«¢ Travels in the Boudoir’ is a useful and interesting book ; 
full of information and facts, intermingled with a good deal of 
thoughtful and judicious remark .”—Spectator, 
Smith, Eider, and Co. Cornhill, 


HE BRITISH MAGAZINE E| 


for July. 
Leading Contents: 
An Ecclesiastical History of the Reign of Elizabeth, Queen | 
of England; a Desideratum—the Last Lord of the ‘orest — | 4 


the | 


Period of the Arrival of the Braganza Family, in 1808, | Professor of Mathematics, King’s College, London; 


|THE PHILOSOPHY of INSTINCT and 


Second edition, enlarged and improved, price 12 
N the DIFFERENTIAL and ‘INTE. 
one CALA 
By the Rev. T. G. HALL, M.A 
late Fellow 
and Tutor of Magdaten College, C ambridge. 
London: John W. Parker, Publisher, 


neon’, by permission, _ Lord _neee- 
a smal! 8vo. with Eight Plates, p 


REASON. 
By J. S!EVENSON BUSHNAN, M.D. F.L.S. &c. &c. &c. 
A. and C. Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Co. London, 


CALVIN’S LIFE AND THEOLOGY. 
's'T 1 full-length Portrait, "Oo tL 
7 


HRI LOGY. 
By JOHN CALVIN 


Selected chiefly Po his scarce practical Greens. and 
systematically arranged, with a Life of the Author, 
By SAMUEL DUNN. 

London: names Tegg and Son. 


NeW REL LIGIOUS. PEI RiopIC AL, WITH aia 
SUPPLEMENT O¥ CHURCH INTELLIGENC 
HE CHURCH of ENGLAND MAGA. 
ZINE, Vol. I1. price Five Shillings. The work is con- 
tinued in Weekly Numbers, price Three-halfpence: Monthly 





WORKS ON GARDENING, 
Recently published by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
vondon. 
The 2d edition, in foolscap 8vo. price 6s, cloth lettered, 


"pat VILLA and COTTAGE FLORIST’S 


DIRECTORY ; being a familiar Treatise on Floricul- 


ture, particularly the Management of the best Stage, Bed, and | sipie to their Booksell The S ’ 
Border Flowers usuall 
NATUR AL HISTORY; with the Animal Kingdom | are added, Directions for the Management of the Greenhouse, 
| Hothouse, and Conservatory ; with the different Modes of Raising 
and Propagating Exotic Plants. 


cultivated in Great Britain. To which 


Interspersed with many new 
Physiological Observations, and various useful Lists. 
By JAMES MAIN, A.L.S. 

«When gardeners are botanists they are always worth being 
attended to; and Mr. Main's precepts are all founded in true 
science. We strongly recommend the work.”—Atlas. 

“ This is a useful and concise compendium of the florist’ 's art.” 
—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


In 8vo. with a coloured a .. the 2d edition, price 12s, 
The Greenhouse Companion ; 
Comprising a General Course of Greenhouse and Conservatory 
Practice throughout the Year; a Natural Arrangement of all the 
Greenhouse Plants in Cultivation, with a Descriptive Catalogue 
| of the most desirable to form a Collection, their Proper Scils, 
| Modes of Propagation, Management, and References to Botanical 
Works in which they are tigured. Also, the Proper Treatmeat 

| of Flowers in Rooms, and Bulbs in Water-Glasses. 


Il, 
In 8vo. illustrated by several Engravings, 128, cloth lettered, 
‘The Domestic Gardener's Manual ; 
| Being an Introduction to Gardening. To which is added, 
Concise Naturalist’s Calendar, and English Botanist’s Sede 
|nion, or Catalogue of British Plants, in the monthly order of 
| their flowering. 


Iv 
The 5th edition, with coloured Pv lates, price 8s. cloth boards, 
A Concise and Practical Treatise on the 


Growth and Culture of the Carnation, Pink, Auriculas, Poly- 
anthus, cary nies Tulip, Hyacinth, Kose, and other Flowers; 





Disposal of Higher Church Preferment—Church rish 
Vithe Bill— Education of Medical Students — Devotional and | 
Sacred Poetry—Original Correspondence—Keviews and Notices 
of New Books—Miscellanea—Documents—Ecclesiastical Intelli- 
gence—University News—Events of the Month throughout the | 
vale Kingdom. | 
.G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Water- 
on Place, Pall Mall; J. Surrill, 250, and T. Clerc Smith, 287 | 
Regent Street. | 


THE. BRITISH CRITIC, QUARTERLY | 


THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, snd ECCLESIASTICAL 


On the 30th of June w was s published, price 6s. the Forty-third | 


RECORD 
Reviews : —Penn: Book of the New Covenant—Female Reli- 
gion of the Day—Orlandini and Sachini’s History of the Jesuits— | 
Babbage’s Ninth Bridgewater Treatise—Bickersteth’s Life of | 
Franké—Hymns of the Primitive Church—Drs. Wiseman and | 
Turton: the Doctrine of the Eucharist—Introduction to Dr, 
Hampden‘ s Bampton Lecture—Attack on the Universities, Ox- 
ford—Antiquity of Church Rates—Church Establishments—M ore 
Churches and more Clergymen: a few Words on the present | 
Juncture, Ecclesiastical Record: containing, |. A Summary of 
Events Connected with the Church, and the Cause of Christ- 
janity—2. Notices of New ‘’heological Works. 


| most beautiful of earth's decorations—tiees. 
| ramble in the country, or reads the poets, should be without it.” 


issertation on Soils and Manures, and Catalogues 
of the finest varieties of each Flower, 
By Thomas Hogg. 
In 8vo. price 108, 6d. cloth lettered, 
Flora Domestica ; 
Or, the Portable Flower Garden. 
Being a familiar Description of all Plants now cultivated in 
nts ag with particular Instructions for ay! omens of Plants 
n Pots. Illustrated by quotations from the Poe 


VL. 
8vo. price 10s. Gd. cloth lettered, 
Sylvan Sketches ; 
r, Companion to the Park and Shrubber ry. 

Describing every — of Forest Trees and Arboraceous Plants, 

h Directions for Planti. 
“ A very delightful volume, giving a pleasing account of these 
No one who loves a 


—Literary Gazelle. 


| The following Professional Works by Mr. B.H. Smart, Lecturer, 


and eae} ‘Teacher of Elocution, are published by John Ri- 
oyal Exct 





h a 


Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Ch 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


69 Piccadilly, July 1, 1837. 
BRITISH “aad FOREIGN 


EVIEW;; or, pee Quarterly Journal. No, IX, | 


put HE 
is ready for delivery this 


1 


- Norway—its Social oa ‘Political ¢ Condition 
_——" 's Works: Imaginary Conversations. Pericles and 
spas 
Law of Debtor and Creditor— The Attorney-General’s Bill 
Australia—Secondary Punishments 
Tytler’s History of Scotland, Vol. VI. 
- British and Foreign Universities—Cambridge 
National Schools of Ireland—Scripture Lessons 
- Alliance of France and Russia—Partition of Europe 
a eas Currency and Banking Question. 
Nos. I. to VILI. are still on Sale, 4s. each, or in Four 
Folumes, half Russia, 11s. 6d. each vol. 
James Ridgway and Sons, London; and, by order, 
through every Country Bookseller. 


o. XXXVII heen 


TH FOREIGN "QUARTERLY 


oe) 


Con’ 
1. Memoirs of the Duchesse oy Berri-2. Burkart’s Mexico— 
}. Ludwig Ubland and the Swabian Poets—4. Moral and Physica! 
E vils of Large Towns—5. Rellstab's Tales and Novels—6. Grecian 
and Italian Architecture contrasted—7. History of Ottoman Poe- 
try—8. Zumalacarregui—9, Circassia—l0. ‘he Neo-Latin Lan- 
= gaages—il. Volpicetla on the Greek Tragedies—12, Adventures 
= and and at Sea—Miscellaneous Literary Notices from France, 
Re tand, Denmark, Germany, Italy, Russia, Turkey, and the 
c Lited States—List of the principal New Works published on the 
eatinent, from April to June, inclusive. 

‘ Black and Armstrong, 2 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
rd llington Street, North; and A. Richter and Co. (late Treut- 
«!, Wurtz, and Richter), 30 Soho Square. Sold by all Booksell- 


ofthe Jenn,’ may be had, complete Sets and single Numbers 





, and all other Booksellers, 
me “THEORY of ELOCUTION; with 
Practical Aids for Reading the Liturgy. 7s. beards. 

2. The Practice of Elocution; or, a Course 
of Exercises for acquiring 34 several Requisites of a Good De- 
livery. 3d edition, 7s. board 

3. A New and Complete English Dictionary, 
adapted to the present state of Literature and Science; under the 
title of Walker Remodelled.” 15s. boards. 

4. Practical Logic; or, Hints to Theme 
Writers. 35. 6d. me 

5. Grammar of English Pronunciation. 9s. 
Also, by the same Author, the following Works in Metaphysical 

hilosophy : 

1. An Outline of Sematology; or, an Essay 
towards Establishing a new Theory of Grammar, Logic,an he- 
toric, 8s. boards. 

2. Sequel to Sematology : 
clear the way for the Regeneration of Metaphyslo 8: 
Strictures on Piatoniam, M Scotch 


losophy, and Phrenology; Brougham’s pro “ Paley; kent 
at ere and in the by pels ease oop &c. 6s. S. 


%* Mr. Smart b 
apeF Park. 


an Attempt to 


— 





Terrace, 





~ London: w. Edwards. 12 Ave , Maria Lane. 
Price 1s. the fourth edition o 


STRATFORD’S ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR, with Exercises and Key, intended 
for the “Use of Schools, &c. From numerous testimonials in 
ej of the Work, the following is selected. 

w. Stratford has published a fourth edition of his 
meumneen Grammar, We some timeago strongly recommend 
Mr. Stratford's book to our readers, and particularly to schools. 
We think the pian a very good one, and, although professed|y 
compiled for the younger classes only, it gives all the rules, with 
exercises, for more advanced pupils.”—Northampton Herald, 


Parts, price Bit pence; and Half-yearly Volumes, bound in 
cloth, Sets of Vols. I. and If. containing upwards of 1000 pages 
} imperial 8vo. and comprising a great variety of interesting mat- 
| ter—Essays, Biography, Sermons, Narratives, Poetry, &c.—may 
oe had uniformly bound in embossed cloth, price only Half-a- 
ge a. 
No. 58, for July 1, commences a new volume, and intending 
Subscribers are requested to forward their names as soon as pos- 
of Church I ntelli- 
i e (given gratis with the last Number in each month), will 
hereafter be increased to more than double its former size, so as 
to form a complete chronicle of events connected with the 
| Church. Clergymen are requested to transmit to the publishers 
| (post-paid) any Intelligence they may wish inserted. 
James Burns, 17 Portman Street, Portman Square; W.Kdwards, 
_Ave Maria Lane; and sold by all Booksellers. 





In ‘2 vols. small ovo. price 1. Is. in boards, 


pur HARP of JUDAH; or, Songs of 
Sion. Being a Metrical ‘Translation of the Psaims, con- 
structed from the most beautiful parts of the best English Ver- 
sions; with an Introduction and Notes, critical and explanatory ; 
«luding the choicest Paraphrases, Imitations, fem | Poetical 
llnatrations of the Psalms. 
By the late NATHAN DRAKE, M.D. 
A Honorary Associate of the Royal Society of Literature, 
and Author of ** Literary Hours,” * eagg: 4g on and his Times,” 
“* Winter Nights,” &c. &c. 
London : J.,G., and F, Rivington, St. Paul’ : Churchy ard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Ma 


Ing 2 vols. post 6vo, price 18s. cloth, the Second Edition ot 
a 


ES and CHARACTERISTICS of 
HINDOSTAN, with Sketches of Anglo-Indian Society, 
By E MMA ROBERTS 
Author of Memoirs of the Rival Houses og and 

Lancaster,” « Orientel Scenes,” &c, 
London: Wm. H, Allen and Co. Leadenbail Street. 
Volumes I., 


| IFE 
Vo e V. unavoidably postponed to Ist October. 
Robert Case ee John Murray, and Whittaker and 
Co. London. 


SUMMER READING 
of SIR WA LTER SCOTT. 
By Mr. LOCKHART. 


EDWARDS’ GREEK PLAYS REDUCED IN PRICE, 
ORSON’S FOUR PLAYS of EURI. 


PIDES: the Medea, Phoenisse, Hecuba, and Orestes, 
literally Translated into English Prose, with the Original Greek, 
the Metres or Scanning, an Ordo, and Notes. 

By T. W. C. EDWARDS, M.A. 
8vo. 208, boards; either Play may be had separately, 5s. sewed. 


Also, on the same plan, price 5s, each, 
Monk’s Alcestes of Euripides. 
Blomfield’s Prometheus Chained of A&schylus. 


Brunck’s Antigone, Philoctetes, and King 
(Edipus of Sophocles. And 
eyne’s Bucolics of Virgil, with a Lexicon 
and Index, price 8s, 

« Young persons renewing their acquaintance with Greek, or 
“ae it when advanced towards maturity, will find the va- 
luable series of Greek Plays, by T. W. C, Edwards, of the most 
essential service."—Rev, J. Bosworts's Notes to the Ktun Greck 
Granmar, 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


TO TOURISTS, &e. 

Second edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with of i ing Lo- 
calities and Costumes, a new ue ap of Germany, and Frontis- 
pieces in oi! colours, by Baxter, price 24s. cloth, lettered, 

ra ~ 7) r 
KETCHES of GERMANY and the 
GERMANS; with a Glance at Poland, Hungary, and 
Switzerland, in 1834, 1855, and t 
hy k. SPE NCER, Esq. 

« His observations on so much of manners as may be seen in 
passing are good, and some of his descriptions of scenery are 
Striking.”—Quarterly Review, April 1837. 

** All who desire to have an enlightened conductor to the al- 
most innumerable places and objects of high interest contained 
within the wide circuit expressed in the title, whether the tour 
is to be in person or in spirit, ought to become intimately ac- 
quainted with it.”"—Monthly Review. 

Whisesker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





‘NEW WORK “BY ‘THE AUTHOR, OF « STORIES OF OF 
Iné ouie post 8vo. 


YHE BIVOUAC; or, Stories of the 
Peninsular War. 
a W.H. MAXWELL, Esq. 
Author of ** Stories of Waterloo,” &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


Ing sli 8v0. with numerous Plates, 


ARRATIVE of an EXPEDITION into 
the INTERIOR of AFRICA, by the 4 ee in 
the Steam- Vessels Quorra and Alburkah, in 1832, 1833, 
By MACGREGOR LAIRD and R. A. K. OLDFIELD. 
Surviving Officers of the Expedition. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in rdinary to Her Majesty. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











———— 
DR. onus GYMNASIUM ABRIDGED. 
* . 12me. price 6s. boards, ss 
G”* MN AS I U M; "sive, Symbola Critica. 
F. Intended to eit the Cla Giseice) | Student in his endea- 

v to obtain a correct 

_ Abridged | Sy 4 the Rev. AUER ANDER eat 

L.D. F.R.S. and M.R.S.1 
London: Simpkin, Marsballe and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Ludgate Stree 


“MEDITERRANEAN COLONIES, &c. 
In 1 vol. foolscap GEO 6s. cloth, = 
HE HISTORY, G GRAPHY > and 
seacsemaes of GIBRALTAR, MALTA, the IONIAN 
ISLANDS, & 
Forming Vol. VII. of 
bn yy abt COLONIAL LIBRARY, 

mm ing sand Maps, and founded on Oicial 
and pub y ¢ he Hon. East 
— ee &c. and dedicated, by express pana fo the 

* By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq, F.S.8. 

%y* This Volume, m the means 
ef communication with the Mediterranean, — be found pecu- 
liarly useful to Summer Voyayers and Touris 

Already published, 
Vol. I. The Canadas, Upper and Lower. 
Vol. II. New South Wales, Van Diemen’s 

Land, Swan River, and South Australia. » 

Vol. III. The Cape of Good Hope, Mauri- 
at rol. Seychelles. 

. 1V. The West Indies. Vol. I. a- 

itera, Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, the Bahamas, nd 


= Vi 
Vol V1 The West Indies. Vol. II. Barba. 


does, St. Lucie, St. Vincent, & 


Vol. VI. Nova Svotia, Newfoundland, &c. 


Preparing for publication, 
Vol. VIII. Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 


a IX. Ceylon, Penang, Malacca, and Sinca- 
Vol. X. Sierra Leone, the Gambia, Cape 


Coast Castle, Accra, the Falkland Islands, St. Helena, and Ascen- 











%%* Each Volume is perfect in itself, and is issued periodi- 
cally, at intervals of not less than two months. The whole work 
poe be completed in Ten Volumes, foolscap Bvo. illustrated by 

mal Maps and F; and h y bound in cloth 
ten price 6s, each volume. 

"These works have already been introduced into many of the 
superior Schools, and are admirably adapted for the higher 


classes, 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
OOKS PUBLISHED THIS 


Tableaux ome ** Crichton.” 
In a Series of Tweive exquisite [ilustrations in Outline, of 
r. ag 's celebrated 
y JOHN FRANKLIN, Esq. 
1 vol. royal folie. + nee, bound. 








DAY. 


Guizot’s Burepean Civilisation. 
1 vol, post 8vo. 10s. 62. The authorised Version. 
ranslated by Mrs. Colonel Beckwith. 


iI. 
Thelwall’s Life and Correspondence. 
With a History of the State Trials of 1794. 
By his Widow. ‘The First Volume, 12s. 


Iv. 
Schiller’s “* Bride of Messina.”’ 
1 vol. 8vo. 6s, en = by George Irvine, Esq. 


A Summer i in the Pyrenees. 
ad edition 
By the Hon. ines Erskine Murray, 


Cooke's ‘ Histor 
First and Second Volumes. 
VII. 
Strang’s “ Germany and the Germans.” 
3 vols. 8vo. fine Illustrations. 
VII. 
*The‘Poet’s Daughter. 


A Novel. 3 ory post 8vo. ‘ 


of Party.’ 
Vol, Ill. ae 


ae Axioms for the Young. 
ir Egerton Brydges, Bart. 
1 vol. smal ba handsomely bound, price 3s. 6d, 
ohn Macrone, St. James's Square. 


In f.cap — with et 4 My er and pengueved 
rice 6s. Vo 
ATURAL “HISTORY and CLASSIFI. 
CATION of pans. 
SWAINSON, Esq 
Forming Vol. xeliee of Dr. Lardner’s Catinet Cyclopedia, 
Lately published, by the same Author 
A Preliminary 1 Discourse on the Study of 
WA ‘Treatise on the Geography and Classifi 
rea e . 
tion of Animals. With Frontispiece, 4 ¥, on i 
“On the Natural History ‘ond Classification of 
Pustrepets. One vol. f.cap 810. with Frontispiece and numerous 
—— from Drawings by the Author and T. Landseer, 
—_ London: Longman and.Co.; and John Taylor. 





I. and IV, price 24s. boards, 
EMAINS of ALEXANDER KNOX, 
Esq. of Dublin, M.R.1.A. containing Essays, chiefly 
Saplensters of Christian Doctrine, and conti al Letters, with 
Private Pagers, illustrative of the Writer’sC 


LAIN INSTRUCTION on the TEETH, 


Cure of Di and Art of oPusine. ate hams with Advice for the 
Cur re: ion feeth ; 
he different orn. — 





and Life. 
The Weeface, by the Editor, contains an Answer to the Rev. 
T.Kell ter in the Christian Observer for August last. 
James shane 37 Paternoster Row. 


12mo. price 5s. 6d. 
ERMONS" on the BOOK o of COMMON 
PRAYER and Admini ofthe S 
other Rites and Ceremonies of the Poort oe to the ine 
of the we Church of Engtand and Ire 
y the Rev. JOHN H. TINDER, M.A. 
Cotas of the Parish of St. Mary, Lambeth. 
Also, lately published, by the same Author, 

The Candidate for the Ministry; a Course 
of Expository Lectures on the a Epistle of Paul the Apostle 
to Timothy. Price 5s. 6d. boa 

James Duncen, 37 Paternoster Row. 





In 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. boards 


ROOFS and ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
ATTRIBUTES of GOD, from the Facts and Laws of 
the Physical Epes being the Foundation of Natural and Re- 
“Bee Religio 
OHN MACCULLOCH, M.D..F.R.S, F.L.S. F.G.S. &c. 

« the gifted author’s name and eminence have long been well 
known in connexion with natural science; but it now appears 
that all his devotion to that and other departments of human 
knowledge has been made subservient to this his last and ablest 
work, which, we confidently predict, will hand down his celebrity 
to the latest times.”— Monthly Review. 

** Its information is worthy the present advanced state of sci- 
ence, omy its calm. and prey ieee) tone is in perfect accordance 
wit p subjec' 

ames Dinca, 37 Paternoster Row. 





0 7: a 8u ey to 
ipper jontagu Street. ntagu Squar: 
Muthor of * The Dentist's Geides 
London: Published by John Churchill, i Princes Street, Soho. 
H43 84RD’ S DEBATES. 
Vol. XXXVI. is now published. 
_( First Vol. of Session 1837.) 
ion 1836, Five Vols. 71. 108. 
32 Faternenter Row. 


HE “POCKET BYRON, ‘Vol. VII. 
, To be completed in 10 vols. with Frontispieces, 3s. Gd, 
each. 
Vol. I. rp Harold complete. 
I. and III. Tales complete. 

IV. and V. Dramas complete. 

VI. VII. and VIII. Miscellania, 
Vol. VIII, will be published on the Ist of cima Any Volume 


y 
John Murray, ‘Albomario! Street. 





4th BLE 3" Eleven Plates, foolscap 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
UBB from the BRUNNEN of 
a” 
John Murray, Albemarie Street. 


A 


of 1835. 


Post 8vo. with many Engravings, 14s. 
TOUR round IRELAND 
through the Counties on the Sea-coast), in the Autumn 
n a Series of Letters to his Family. 
By JOHN BARROW, Esq. 
Author of “ Excursions in the North | of Europe,” and A Visit to 


Icelan 
John Murray, , Street. 





n 1 vol, 8vo. he N 10s. cloth, 


HE BOOK of the NEW COVENANT 
of our LORD JESUS CHRIST; being a Critical Re- 
vision of the English Version of the New Testament, with the 
aid of most ancient Manuscripts, unknown to the age in which 
that version was last put forth by authority. 
Also, in 1 vol, 8vo. price 15s. cloth, 
Annotations to the Book of the New Cove- 
nant, with an Expository Preface; with which is reprinted, I. L. 
Hug, ‘* De Antiquitate Codicis Vaticeni Commentatio.” By 
Granville Penn, + 
volumes themselves are full of the newest, most im- 
oi and most authentic suggestions on the very highest 
topics of Scripture. The notes are of great value, and touch 
upon nearly all the prominent difficulties of the text. The spirit 
of the performance is orthodox, reverential, and rational.”—Li- 
terary Gazette. 
James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 





A new edition, compressed into smal] Svo, price 6s. boards, 
NHE LAST DAYS of our D’S 
MINISTRY; a Course of Lectures on the Principal 
Events of Passion Wee! 

By the Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D. 
Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of of Lincoln, Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the King. 

James ‘Dencan, 37 ‘Paternoster Rev. 


In 4 large ? 8v0. HILOS 2l, 2s, boards, " 
ISTORY OSOPHICALLY 
Lj SRL, from the Fall ofthe Roman Empire 
to the French Revolution. 
By GEORGE MILLER, D.D. M.R.1.A. 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

“ His work possesses a unity of subject, harmony of propor- 
tions, and pte Pe of parts, that render it not merely the est 
modern history in our language, but the only one from which a 
student can obtain a systematic view of the progress of civilisa- 
tion. ee Quarterly. 

ames Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 
13 Great Marlborough Street, July 7. 
ME...¢,.0,2 Bu as just 
published the agi New Works :— 


Travels in Cmnie, Krim Tartary, &c. in 
1836-7. Including a Steam Voyage down the Danube, &c. By 
Edmund Spencer, Esq. Author of “* Germany and the Germans.” 
2 — 8vo. with Map of the Black Sea, and numerous Illus- 
trations. 


The Spas of Germany. By Dr. Granville, 
Author of “ Travels to St. Petersburg,” ‘&c. 2 vols, 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations. (Just ready.) 

Ill. 
Wanderings in Greece. By George Cochrane, 


Esq. late of Queen's College, Cambridge. @ vols. 8vo. with Por- 
traits and numerous Illustrations. 


Iv. 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL, 
Snarley Yow; or, the Dog-Fiend. 3 vols. 


Vv. 
Memoirs of Colonel Charles Shaw, K.C.T.S. 
late Brig.-Gen. Spanish Auxiliary Legion. Written by sae 
and comprising a Narrative of the War in Portugal and 8 
from its commencement in 1831, to the Dissolution of the Bhitish 
Legion, in June 1837, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Admiral Napier 
and General Evans. 


Just ready, 
Stokeshill Place; or, the Man of Business. 
By o Authoress of “ Mrs. Armytage,” “* Mothers and Daugh- 
ters,” &c. 





8 New Burlington Street, July 7. 


M* BENTLEY has just published the 
following New 9M 
Adventures of Captain Bonneville ; 
Or, Scenes pee the Rocky Mountains of the Far West. 
7 Washington Irving, Esq. 
Author of “ The Sketch-Book,” “« Astoria,” “ The 
** Alhambra,” = 3 vols. post Svo. 


Aunt Dorothy’ s Tale; 
Or, Geraldine Morton. By Lady Chatterton. 2 vols. 
* A capital novel, full of good taste and feeling.”—John Bull. 
Ill. 
England ; 
With —— of ees in ‘the Metropolis. 
y J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 
Author of « rae Pilot,” ‘* The Spy,” “ Excursions in 
Switzerland,” &c. 
In 8 vols. post 8ve. 


Iv. 
Memoirs of Celebrated Women. 
Edited by G. P. R. James, Esq. 
Author pale Darnley,” ‘‘ Philip Augustus,” &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits. 
Pe! ‘7 extremely agreeable work, and eminently useful.”—Juhn 
ry 


Nick of the Woods. 
mm .. by the Author of « eng ee &c. 3 vols. 
romance has much of the i ae of Scott, com- 
bined Nvith the local knowledge of Cooper."’—Glube, 


vI. 
3d edition, in 3 vols. =< we with Portrait of the Author, 
price 1/. lls. 
A Pilgrimage | to the Holy Land, &. 
De Lamartine. 

“Ty ine’s E wilt be infinitely heighten- 
ed by these delightful volumes, We should have quoted largely 
had we been dealing with a book less certain of popularity.~ 
Quarterly Review. 

In a few days, 





I. 
2d edition, revised, with Additions, in 3 vols. 8vo. with 
numerous fine Portraits, 
THE LETTERS OF 
lady h Mary Wortley Montagu. 
Edited by Lord Wharncliffe. 
II. 
A 2d edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. of 
CAPTAIN CHAMIER’s NEW WORK, 
The Arethusa; a Tale of the Sea. 


Ill. 
A 2d edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 
the Author, of 
MR. LOVER'S NEW ROMANCE, 
Rory O’ More. 


Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty). 
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